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ON THE UTILITY OF ACADEMIC OCCASIONS' 


By LINDSAY ROGERS 


BURGESS PROFESSOR OF PUBLIC LAW, COLUMBIA UNIVERSITY 


UNIVERSITY statutes usually provide fora 
occasions. 
Founder’s 


number of academic 


Convocation, 


certain 
Commencement, 
Day, Commemoration Day—the occasions 
vary in number and differ in nomenclature. 
Commencement, which annually poses the 
question, ‘*‘ What’s in a name?’’ has an ob- 
vious utility and could hardly be dispensed 

Every university must perform the 
The 
a part- 


duty of speeding its parting guests. 
guests expect—they even demand 
ing celebration. To them it may be sweet 
sorrow, but we permanent residents are 
never reluctant, for vacation impends; and 
now, at its conclusion, we have an academic 
occasion to mark the opening of the one 
hundred seventy-seventh year of Columbia 
University. 

In respect of 
other than 


university celebrations 


commencement, however, rea- 
sons of utility and pleasure are not ap- 
parent. University constitutions are, for 
the most part, silent on the whys and 
wherefores of the academic occasions which 
are authorized. The statutes of Columbia 
University do not call for a formal opening 
of the university. The exercises to-day 
rest on custom and convention rather than 

1 Address at the opening exercises of the 177th 
academic year of Columbia University, September 
24, 1930, 


on written rule. Here have an 
academic manifestation of that so bitterly 
complained of tendency in modern con- 


stitutional government, the substitution of 


you 


discretion for rule—a tendency, I may add, 
which is imperfectly understood by its 
chief critics. Executive discretion with 
respect to the present occasion stipulates 
brief remarks, but happily, or mayhap un- 
happily, leaves me free in what I shall say. 
I choose a radical subject—radical, how- 
ever, only in the sense that it goes to the 
root. My topic is ‘‘On the Utility of 
Academic Occasions.’’ 

Some writers on public law—the sub- 
ject which I profess—have made a useful 
distinction between the ceremonial and real 
Walter Bage- 


hot, for example, in his classic book on the 


functions of government. 


English Constitution, attached great im- 
portance to what he called the theatrical 
side of government. There is on the part 
of both rulers and subjects a craving for 
display, a desire to see a good show. A 
similar craving doubtless underlies some 
academic occasions. The opening of this 
good deal more 
Richard Cob- 
den once spoke of the barbaric pomp which 
marked the opening of a session of the 
mother of parliaments. 


university, however, is a 
somber than its conclusion. 


Alma Mater may 
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at commencement—if the weather gods are your attention, therefore, three matters 
kind—conelude a year with barbaric pomp, which I make it the utility of the present 
but its opening is less spectacular. academic occasion to permit a brief paus: 
All academic occasions seem to afford op- It is, in the first place, characteristic of 
portunities for addresses. The number of universities that they can work for t 
universities in this country and the multi- future as well as for the present. This | 
plication of academic occasions results in disappointments, but compensations 
an enormous oratorical crop. The wheat well. The disappointments should be oy 
inevitably contains a good deal of chaff, but looked, for even though approbation 
our thinking on academic matters has nev- acceptance sometimes seem remote, 
ertheless been greatly enriched by brilliant may be confidence that they are inevita 
addresses which academic functions have Perhaps because of my own interests |] 
brought forth. In these utterances there  inelined to stress this point, but it d 
has been much solid meat on academic seem to me that in polities and in the « 
theory. The themes may seem to be trite, tributions which universities may mak: 
but their content can not become trite since a better ordering of public affairs confid 
it is continually changing as times change. hope for the future can reconcile us 
The church can and must discuss the same the difficulties, deficiencies and failures 
fundamentals, with ever-changing applica- the present. Every great political advai 
tion and emphasis. The university—which --liberty of the press, abolition of slave: 
provides a great secular pulpit—has much the standing army, permanent embass 
the same duty and opportunity. civil police, a civil service—was long ad 
In speaking to you to-day, however, I cated before it was accepted and put 
will not attempt to perform this duty or practice. The practical politician is mu 
seize this opportunity. My intention is more at the mercy of time. A _ polit 
somewhat more modest. It is confessional leader who seeks office on a particular | 
rather than evangelical. One utility of an icy or idea is defeated if an ungrat: 
academic occasion is that it affords an op-_ electorate does not approve. When si 


portunity for reconsidering our own con- ilar ideas are put forward from a uni 


nections with our university and reponder- _ sity there is no real defeat if they are 1 
ing our obligations. Some years ago, when at once accepted. There should be agg 
he was still at Princeton University, Presi- siveness in asserting the ideas, but no i 
dent Wilson argued that the sideshows patience because they are not immediat 
should not be permitted to distract atten- adopted. 

tion from the main tent. He was thinking The political leader who is rejected by 
primarily of a college. In a large and an electorate may possibly comfort hi 
many faceted university there are bound to self by thinking of Aristides the Just w! 
be sideshows and diverse interests. Who _ was ostracized from Athens. Every sch 
shall say which is the sideshow and which child used to be fully informed on the cause 
the main tent? In some of our university and manner of this transaction. With tl 
tents cultural education is the aim; in decline of the elassies it is doubtfu 
others, specific services to the community whether such knowledge is as widespread 
and to the world. There are many-sided as it used to be. The younger among pres 
interests, activities and ambitions and their ent-day political leaders may be depri\ 
range is so great that it is desirable periodi- of such comfort. They may not know that 
cally to review our Weltanschauung and to after three years a more grateful popula: 
take some stock of ourselves. I select for recalled Aristides to the service of the 
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tate. In a sense, he was the first civil 
rvice reformer. He was dependent on 
e fickle opinion of the electorate for a 
nee to do his work. How different the 
se of those who attempt from within the 
niversity to preach civil service reform or 
proved methods of public administration. 

y can be indifferent to the early grati- 

le of the populace. They can put for- 
ird their ideas so that the challenge will 

to future generations, and they may be 
nfident that rejection, if it takes place, 
later be recalled. The thousand econo- 
sts who declared that the new tariff of 
minations menaced our prosperity and 
vited international reprisals may won 

r, or at least regret, that they failed to 
ike any impression on the President’s 
ngineering mind. They have, neverthe- 
ss, a solace denied Mr. Hoover, for they 
an be confident that events will justify 
eir opinions and that another, perhaps 

next, President will admit them to be 

| founded. These are no labors of 
isyphus. They are argosies sent across 
e seas for shorter or longer voyages, but 
ire to return heavily laden. A line from 
Browning’s ‘‘ Andrea del Sarto,’’ ‘‘ Ah, but 
i man’s reach must exceed his grasp,’’ 
could well be chiseled on the portals of 
university buildings. 

Take, for example, the suggestion made 
by a great professor of law in our own 
iniversity—Columbia. Dr. Francis Lieber 
n 1865, during the discussion of what 
should be done about the Alabama claims, 
wrote Secretary of State Seward an in- 
teresting letter. He called attention to the 
ack of any regular machinery for arbi- 
tration or judicial settlement of interna- 
tional disputes. The choice of a monarch 
as umpire was obviously unsatisfactory. A 
private individual was no less so. Lieber 
proposed that the contending parties ‘‘be 
induced to agree to lay the whole subject 
at issue before the law faculty of some 
foreign university.’’ 
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‘‘The members of such a faculty,’’ he 
went on, ‘‘are generally men who have al- 
ready made a name which they hope will 
go down to posterity in law and its litera- 
ture; they know the whole weight and 
meaning of a grave decision in the high- 
est regions of the law, and would be con- 
scious that in an international case their 
decision, while probed and scanned by the 
their would 


foremost intellects of race, 


pass over as part and parcel into that 
law.’”* 

Dr. Lieber’s argosy is only now reach- 
ing its home port—not with the precise 
cargo that he described, but with treasures 
just as valuable. Faculties do not them- 
selves constitute, but they furnish men for, 
international tribunals. International 
lawyers within universities, called to be 
judges, codifiers, counselors to foreign of- 
fices and to the 
treasures brought home by Dr. Lieber’s 


ambassadors—these are 
argosy. It is peculiarly appropriate for us, 
at Columbia, to think of this, for we have 
played a notable role, both in advocating 
the ideal and in translating it into reality. 

In short, great political and economic 
reforms are preached in universities long 
before their discussion is permitted in the 
market place of practical politics. The ex- 
cogitation of new ideas is sometimes met by 
unreasoning denunciation. ‘‘ Visionary’’ 
and ‘‘impracticable’’ are usual retorts. In 
the economic field, the terms ‘ 
‘‘radicalism’’ and ‘‘collectivism’’ 
as epithets. Indeed the weapon of dissent 
is sometimes avoirdupois and not argument. 
How unintelligent this usually is only a 
Con- 


P — - 
socialism, 


are used 


moment’s reflection will demonstrate. 
sider, for example, the great political strug- 
gles of the nineteenth century and the 
issues which now provide new tests for 
the 
suffrage, 


constitutional 
nineteenth century, 
popular education, 


government. During 
universal 
equality— 


326—- 


religious 
2 ‘Miscellaneous Writings,’’ Vol. II, pp. 


328. 
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these were the goals which were reached. 


there those who first 


preached the desirability and inevitability 


Resistance was; 
of these reforms were denounced as dan- 
gerous people. But who now would allow 
only the well-born to vote, would impose 
religious tests for holding office or make 
education a private and church matter? 
During the twentieth century, however, 
the emphasis has shifted to economic issues. 
If a century ago the police state was con- 
fronted by a demand for political justice, 
now a social service state endeavors to meet 
a demand for social justice. Old age pen- 


sions, insurance against unemployment, 
workmen’s compensation, public health— 
the list of activities is far too long even for 
tolerably adequate enumeration. Through 
taxation and the regulation of corporate 
with publie utility control 
battle of the 


every state is in greater or less degree 


enterprises 
being the great moment— 
deliberately endeavoring to prevent the 
further concentration of wealth. Each is 
attempting to procure for the great mass of 
its citizens some measure of what is vaguely 
called social justice. 

The extreme of such an endeavor is to be 
witnessed in Russia to-day. Violence and 
intolerance of dissent apart, the Russian 
régime, with its confiscatory treatment of 
private property, has caused horror in a 
good many quarters. I wonder, however, 
whether this horror is much greater than 
the horror with which Burke, or James 
Mill, or Fox, or Lord Grey would view 
the capitalist, social service state of the 
twentieth century. The treatment of pri- 
vate property and the attitude of the state 
toward the distribution of wealth have, 
during the last hundred years, undergone 
a metamorphosis not measurably less than 


the metamorphosis which Russia exempli- 


fies in contrast with western Europe. The 
régime in Russia, however, is an extreme 
ease. Most of us are glad that the experi- 
ment is being attempted in a country not 
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our own. Many of us believe that it may 
not succeed. My point here, however, js 
simply that in respect of all governmental! 
tasks philosophies and attitudes are con- 
stantly changing. 

‘Reform if you would preserve’’ Ma 
caulay declared to be ‘‘the watchword of 
great events.’’ Universities may confidently 
wait for those great events. Individually, 
we may be tempted to seek quick returns 
but on academic occasions we should re- 
member that there is a future as well as a 
present and that to discover really great 
treasures our argosy must leave its harbor 

It is worth while, in the second place, to 
pause at least once a year to think of the 
importance of a student body. Occasion- 
trust, in 


ally—but always, I graduate 
schools far removed from our own—it is 
the fashion to deery students and to think 
them annoyances. They interfere with re- 
search or encroach on the seed time of sup- 
plementing academic salaries. An English 
officer once said that the army would be 
a good profession for gentlemen if it were 
not for the The ab- 


surdity of the remark is peculiarly apposite 


damned soldiers. 


as applied to a university and its damned 
students. 

To be sure, some of the thirty thousand 
whom we have here at Columbia will doubt- 
less be only fiseally present. They will be 
intellectually absent. Some will become 
educated by degrees. 
hopes and aspirations and are empty of 
everything else. Some will fall by the way- 
side. Most will remain innocuous and un- 
inspired, but in the mass there are bound 
to be some choice spirits. 

For a good many of us who labor in uni- 
versities the chief hope of achieving a 
measure of academic immortality lies in 
the discovery of those choice spirits among 
the students and in the influences we can 
bring to bear on them. Unfortunately, 
however, we have no formula for anticipat- 
We can not be sure that we 


Some are full of high 


ing results. 
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ave separated the sheep from the goats, 
or the bright from the dull. We ean not 
forecast achievements, for students are not 
infrequently chameleons rather than leop- 
irds. We can not guess as to those acci- 
lental influenees and stimuli which make 

r moderate or even great ability. 

Take, for example, that great university 
figure whose name is borne by the profes- 
sorship which I hold and who will be pres- 
nt next month at the celebration of the 
tieth anniversary of the faculty which 


» founded and of which for so many use- 


il years he was a chief ornament. Pro- 
fessor Burgess was a ripe scholar in the 
ds of history and publie law. Not the 


st of his claims to greatness, however, 
rests upon the students whom he encour- 


d and inspired. To his influence on 


tudents working in other fields, you, Sir, 


ive on several occasions given eloquent 


estimony. The roster of my colleagues on 


he Faeulty of Political Science and the 


list of scholars 


Burgess trained for service at other uni- 


distinguished 


versities are impressive evidence of his far- 
reaching and increasing influence on his 
students during the thirty-six years of his 
service at this university. It is a great 
example for us of the present day—the 
fiftieth birthday of the faculty which he 
conceived, recruited and nurtured. 

In our newly arrived university popula- 
tion there are choice spirits; there is un- 
usual talent. There are the seeds of un- 
written books which will be abler and more 
influential than those which we are now 
But, alas, there is no philoso- 
pher’s stone, there is no vade mecum for 
achieving the results we strive towards. 
There is no formula which enables us to 
avoid offering either swaddling clothes or 
mental strait jackets. There is, however, 
one distinction that we should always in- 
sist upon. Our function in a university is 
not to ineuleate knowledge but to stimu- 


writing. 
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Professor 





did 


late wisdom. What this means in one sense 
is disclosed by the Chinese saying: ‘‘ What 
that 


What one does not know: To know that one 


one knows: To know one knows it. 


does not know it. That is true wisdom.’’ 
In another sense, the distinction has been 
put plainly and felicitously in those famil 


iar lines of Cowper: 


Knowledge and wisdom, far from being one, 


lave ofttimes no connection. Knowledge dwells 
In heads replete with thoughts of other men; 
Wisdom in minds attentive to their own 
Knowledge is proud that he has learned so much; 


Wisdom is humble that he knows no more 


Finally, an academic occasion has some 
utility because it may stir each one present 
to ask himself when it is that he senses the 
the with 
feel a 


oeceasion 


university 
Does 


spirit and aims of 


which he is connected. one 
‘‘brooding omnipresence’’ on an 
such as this? Or is it when one scrutinizes 
budget totals, considers the roster of stu- 
dents, examines the reports of departments, 
attends a faculty meeting, delivers a lec- 
ture, or is given the leisure and encouraged 
to take some part in the pulsing life of the 
city or of the state? 

Some of us would doubtless attach im- 
portance to one or a combination of these 
manifestations. For my part, however, I 
confess that I feel the spirit of the univer- 
sity most when I walk past the campus at 
night. Lights shine from the dormitories 
where the modern Edisonian equivalent of 
midnight oil is being used. The law school 
library is still ablaze. It doubtless con- 
tains a future judge or two or an eminent 
legal scholar. The rays from a laboratory 
mean that a patient student is watching a 
test tube or a whirring machine which may 
make some new contribution of science to 
our daily life. 

Below are these bright gleams 
manifestations of the myriad activities of 


Sut above the buildings, 


electric 


the university. 
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if the night is clear, you can see the stars. 
The signs of activity below in dormitories, 
laboratories and libraries give us pride in 
the work of the university, but a glance 
above brings humility. Even a smattering 
of astronomy calls to mind the thought that 
the sun’s light reaches the limits of its 
domain in the solar system in four hours, 
but that it takes four years to reach the 
nearest star that we see above. The sun is 
ninety-two millions of miles from the earth, 
but the nearest star that we see is twenty- 
five million millions. Let us not, however, 
pause for a fascinating orgy of large fig- 


ures. The smallest star above is a globe of 
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fire or a mass of gas larger than this eart}, 
on which we are born, go to school and co}- 
lege, and practice our professions. 

Our lights in university buildings 
shine bravely despite the magnitude of 
the stars. Consolation and _ encourage. 
ment come from the fact that during the 
night we strive not only for the morrow, 
but for a never-ending series of morrows 
We strive not by ourselves alone. Each 
academic year brings to Columbia a genera- 
tion of new students. We strive through 
them—through the youth of the nation who 
are, as Disraeli said, the trustees of pos- 
terity. 


LEISURE FOR WORK 


By J. MILNOR DOREY 


EXECUTIVE SECRETARY OF THE PROGRESSIVE EDUCATION ASSOCIATION 


CARLYLE’s command, ‘‘Close your By- 
rons and open your Goethes!’’ sounds to- 


day like some strange echo from an age 
once lived but long forgotten. The Byrons 
have never been closed, and the Goethes 
have never been opened. The reason lies 
in the fact that this machine age has 
divided the day into two parts—a period 
of gruelling work in office, store, shop, fac- 
tory and mine; and a period of dalliance. 
During working hours the eye is on the 
clock, and the heart beats fast when the 
moment of release comes. Then off to the 
links, the shore, the movie, the bridge table, 
the country club, the night club or the 
streets. 

Meanwhile, the captains of industry are 
crowding their specialists to invent new 
quirks to their machines which will dis- 
place more men and shorten for manual 
labor the hours of the day and the days of 
the week. Thus more hours for leisure 
will be thrown upon the waking hours of 
boys and girls, men and women. 

What are they doing with these hours 
as it is? What they are doing with them 


has caused a note of alarm to sound over 
the country. The reverberations have 
bred more organizations than we have ever 
had in our history for adult education, for 
child welfare, for conservation of health, 
for safety, for playground control, for pur- 
poseful reading, censorship of books and 
the theater, clubs of all sorts and reform 
agencies of every description. Magazines 
are full of articles of a remedial sort. 
Newspapers give space to the aberrations 
and crimes of youths and adults, and of the 
passage of more laws and the building of 
more prisons and asylums. Meanwhile, 
more movie palaces are built, amusement 
places grow, the radio adds new features 
and cheap books multiply—to say nothing 
of the increase of autos, good roads and 
easy gin. 

All educational programs for the past 
ten years and all educational periodicals 
either touch on or discuss at serious length 
the problem, ‘‘ How can we train our chil- 
dren for leisure?’’ They suggest taking 
the agencies which science and society have 
created—the movies, the radio, the print- 
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ing press, the dance and the club—and in- 
sisting through law or by appeal to con- 
science that they shall reform; that they 
shall offer to youth only that which is clean, 
wholesome and educational. Their success 
remains to be seen. As long as money is 
king, reform is a long way off. 

No, the only way to a right use of lei- 
sure is through a dose of Carlyle philoso- 
phy, that kind of purposeful work growing 
out of the naturally stimulated initiative 
and interest of youth that will make work 
and leisure one. The trouble is, because of 
our present type of schooling, few youths 
find their right jobs and their places. They 
are either pushed through college to a job 
prescribed for them, or adopt one casually, 
or economic necessity compels them to take 
what is at hand. That is the undisputed 
situation. 

‘‘Sartor Resartus’’ is stiff reading for 
one bred on Snappy Stories. It simply 
can’t be done. If some one should re- 
write that book in words of one syllable, 
punctuated with graphic slices from life, 
and with the punch kept in; and if such a 
book could be placed in the hands of every 
boy and girl with the assurance that he 
would read and take it to heart, we would 
have the answer to the question, ‘‘ How 
can we train our children for leisure ?’’ 

The race has grown passive, receptive ; 
not active and productive. Machines do 
our work, and mechanical devices furnish 
our culture. We no longer take any per- 
sonal joy in doing individual creative 
work. We are now possessed with the 
notion that comforts are not comforts if 
we have to provide them for ourselves, and 
amusements are not amusements unless 
some one else furnishes them. We have 
adopted the slogan, ‘‘Let George do it.’’ 
Who any longer is willing to read a sub- 
stantial book clear through? Who wants 
to learn to sing or play the piano from the 
sheer desire to experience for himself the 
joys of creative endeavor? Who wants to 
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pursue an art instinct unless it can be com- 
mercialized? Where is the man with the 
mechanical hobby or a real educational ecol- 
lection instinct? 

True, times have changed since Carlyle 
burst forth. Hand work in the trades can 
not compete with machines. The guilds 
have vanished. Public buildings, churches 
and schools must spring up—hand labor is 
too slow. Moreover, the battle between the 
capitalists and the labor unions squeezes 
the workman in between so tightly that he 
ean hardly take any joy in his work even 
if he is so inclined. 

Nevertheless, with the new battle on be- 
tween science and the money-grabbing in- 
stinets of the amusement mongers, this al- 
leged leisure time which is causing such 
grave concern is also likely to become ab- 
sorbed in fruitless activities which neither 
amuse nor recuperate. And in the mélée, 
the remnant of the souls we possess will 
quite vanish. 

A doleful picture, yes. And there are, 
of course, many exceptions. Not every 
one is money or amusement mad. There 
are many offices and factories where the 
environment of comfort and pride of work 
is fostered. There are still many who 
defy the vulgar and choose the fine—men 
and women of taste and creative ability, 
real amateurs in the field of culture. Many 
men of so-called ‘‘big business’’ really un- 
derstand the much-abused word ‘‘service’’ 
and render it to their men and to the pub- 
lie. But whither, in general, are we tend- 
ing? What can we actually do for the 
youth, those who must carry on this civili- 
zation in which we have so much pride? 

Let us hear again from Carlyle. To the 
mollusk in society, he says, ‘‘ Experience is 
the grand spiritual doctor.’’ To one who 
has an inferiority complex, ‘‘Unbelief is 
unbelief in yourself.’’ To the sense ad- 
dict, ‘‘Love not Pleasure; love God. This 
is the Everlasting Yea.’’ To the man who 
has lost his faith in everything, ‘‘ Doubt of 
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any sort can not be removed except by Ac- 
tion.’’ To the young man who approaches 
life with no aims, no directed impulses, no 
trained capacities, ‘‘The Ideal is in thyself ; 
the impediment, too, is in thyself.’’ To the 
one who is in bondage to his own weak- 
nesses and despairs of life, ‘‘It is only with 
Renunciation that Life can be said to be- 
gin.’’ And to everybody, ‘‘Truth, though 
the Heavens crush me for following her. 
Our works are the mirror wherein the spirit 
sees its natural lineaments.’’ 

Strange, austere doctrines for this age, 
but where is the man who is willing to ex- 
**This I ean 
do. I know my appointed work, and I 
will find it. It may not bring me money or 
fame, but I will do it, and in it I will find 
all the satisfactions this life can afford. 
For me it is not a question of daily toil and 
hours of dissipated release. It is one of 
living a full, productive life. Hours mean 
nothing. Periods of work and pleasure do 
Life is one whole experience.’’ 

If there are no adults willing to take this 
stand, we must look to the next generation. 
However, this happy consummation of be- 
lief that youth will view life from this 
standpoint will not come about through the 
present agitation for providing for leisure 
in terms of leisure. It can’t be done. So 
long as the business and professional world 
consider jobs as jobs and the amusement 
vultures exploit the remaining hours, youth 
will have only one picture of life with 
a twofold objective. Young people must 
in some way be taught the completeness of 
living in satisfied work. 


amine his own soul and say: 


not exist. 


Fortunately, there is a movement going 
on in educational circles which bids fair to 
leaven the whole lump. It is based on a 
new theory, which, in reality, is age-old, 
that the natural potentialities of children 
are of more importance in the learning 
process than factual subject-matter in- 
jected from the outside according to pre- 
determined standards set up by adults. An 
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uncomprising thesis, difficult in this day of 

application, but many ‘‘best minds,’’ both 
among educators and the laity, are working 
on it. The result so far is a growth of the 
new type schools, both public and private, 
all over the country, and bodies of ‘‘ gradu- 
ates’? who not only satisfy the colleges as 
good ‘‘college material’? but give them 
more besides in the way of imagination, 
charm of personality, ability to concen- 
trate, specific aims and undivided industry. 
The business world has taken note of these 
youngsters with ideas and vision, and has 
given them preferment. 

This scheme of education has adopted 
some new pedagogical expressions: 
‘‘Learning by doing’’; ‘‘Skills are de- 
veloped by the immediate use of the pow- 
ers and material’’; ‘‘ Education is present 
experience, not mental training for deferred 
use’’; ‘‘There is no such thing as prep- 
aration for life; life is present and con- 
tinuous’’; ‘‘Character is not something to 
be acquired by conning rules, or studying 
principles; it comes in the process of ad- 
justment to environment through purpose- 
ful work’’; ‘‘Society is best served through 
the full development of individual capac- 
ities’’; ‘‘No two children are alike; their 
needs must be studied separately, and fixed 
courses of study made flexible’’; ‘‘ The dis- 
covery and pursuit of individual interests 
are of more importance than the official 
convenience of mass grading and promo- 
tion’’; ‘‘One student who has acquired 
complete mastery of himself is worth ten 
who accept the regimen 
others.’’ On the basis of these concepts, 
a reconstruction of our whole educational! 
policy is progressing. In it lies the only 
solution to this anxiety for the right use of 
leisure. 

Carlyle pointed the way years ago, and 
to-day, strange to say, Henry Ford says 
the same thing. Recently he delivered 
himself of the following: ‘‘ Education 
comes to us as the result of trying to do 


prescribed by 
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things. Suecess is in doing them.’’ In 
this kernel of wisdom lie two striking 
ideas. He does not say that education is 
acquired; he says ‘‘it comes.’’ That is to 
say, because John differs from Mary, and 
even if both are pursuing the same educa- 
tional way, each may ‘‘get’’ an entirely 
different reaction to the process and far 
different results, but in both cases they get 
what they do by ‘“‘trying to do things,’’ 
not by learning subject-matter about them. 
The other idea is his notion of success. He 
does not speak of it as a goal, but as a 
process. The average adult thinks only of 
his goal—money, possessions, power, fame 

and when they come he is often soured. 
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The new education would fix the mind of 
youth on the joy of present accomplish- 
ment, the satisfactions of work for itself. 
If goals are attained because some stage of 
the work seems to indicate specific accom- 
plishments, the joys and satisfactions are 


retained. Then there are no disillusions. 
Henry, after all, has the mind of a sage. 
But Carlyle is the universal prophet. 

Be no longer a Chaos, but a World. Produce! 
Produce! Were it but the pitifullest, infinitesi- 
mal fraction of a Product, produce it, in God’s 
name! ’Tis the utmost thou hast in thee; out 
with it, then. Up, up! Whatsoever thy hand 
findeth to do, do it with thy whole might. Work 
while it is called To-day; for the Night cometh 
wherein no man can work. 


EDUCATIONAL EVENTS 


GUGGENHEIM FELLOWSHIPS FOR 
LATIN AMERICA 

Tue Guggenheim Foundation 
have been made available by the trustees for 
students of Argentina and Chile. Citizens of 
Mexico have already been admitted and Cuba 
other Latin-American countries will be 


fellowships 


and 
added to the list later. 

Five fellowships have been awarded to stu- 
dents from Argentina and seven to students 
from Chile. The arrangements for awarding 
fellowships in Argentina and Chile were made 
by Dr. Frank Aydelotte, president of Swarth- 
more College and chairman of the foundation’s 
advisory board, and by Dr. Eyler N. Simpson, 
the foundation’s representative in Mexico. 

The fellowships were originally established in 
1925 by former United States Senator Simon 
Guggenheim and Mrs. Guggenheim in memory 
of a son who died in 1922. They are backed by 
an endowment of $3,500,000. They usually pro- 
vide a stipend of $2,500 for one year, with a 
possibility of renewal and a travel allowance. 

Two hundred and ninety-five persons have 
been assisted by the foundation during the past 
five years. At present eighty-four scholars, 
novelists, poets, composers, seulptors, painters 
and other creative workers are carrying on their 
work as fellows of the foundation in Europe, 
Latin America, Asia, Africa and the South Seas. 


At present two Latin-American fellows are 
working in the United States and four Ameri- 
can fellows in Latin America. 

In a report to the trustees, Dr. Aydelotte 


said: 


The opinion was many times expressed by citi- 
zens of Argentina and Chile that in establishing 
these exchange fellowships the Guggenheim Foun 
dation was doing the one thing which would be 
most likely to improve relations between the United 
States and the countries of Latin America. Both 
in Argentina and Chile we met many persons of 
high ability and culture who spoke with regret of 
the fact that in the intellectual realm the relations 
between the United States and Latin America were 
so slight. They do not readily obtain our books, 
and we do not see theirs. Our works of scholar- 
ship, our achievements in art and letters, our li- 
braries and research laboratories they do not see 
nor, for the most part, even hear about. 

We are similarly ignorant in regard to them. 
Even the best-informed men of continent 
know too little about what is being done in the 
other in the various fields of scholarship and we 
tend, in consequence, to under-value each other’s 
accomplishments. It is for these reasons that the 
possibilities for good inherent in the Guggenheim 
Latin-American Fellowships seem to be very great. 

The new fellowships will be granted to assist 
independent research and creative work in the arts 
and also for training in the various professions. 
Special consideration will be given to applicants 


each 
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who desire to study political, social or scientific 
problems which are common to the countries of 
North and South America. 

It is the belief of the trustees that international 
good-will is best obtained as a by-product of in- 
tellectual work of a high quality. 


CHILD LABOR DAY 

Since 1907 the observance of the last Satur- 
day and Sunday in January as “Child Labor 
Day” has been increasingly recognized. In 1931 
this custom of holding an annual review of the 
child-labor situation will be especially timely, 
following as it does upon President Hoover's 
White House Conference on Child Health and 
Protection. 

At this conference, to be held in Washington 
in November, a special committee on vocational 
guidance and child labor, of which Miss Anne §S. 
Davis, of Chicago, is chairman, will present a 
complete summary of the child-labor situation in 
this country together with carefully formulated 
recommendations for future action. 

Although the figures of the 1930 census with 
regard to the employment of children have not 
yet been compiled, there is ample evidence that 
children are still employed under harmful con- 
ditions in every state. Child labor laws and 
their enforcement differ widely throughout the 
country and although it is possible to name a 
dozen states with comparatively adequate laws 
and another dozen with especially weak laws, 
the fact remains that there is not a single state 
with laws so adequate, enforcement so rigorous 
and educational standards so high that it can 
afford to point out the derelictions of other 
states and ignore its own. 

The number of children going to work is 
but one factor in the child-labor situation. The 
educational requirements which they must meet 
before leaving school, standards for insuring 
their physical fitness for work, the hours of 
work, the types of occupations they enter, 
whether or not they are permitted to go into 
occupations which may subject them to indus- 
trial accidents or moral hazards—all these 
points must be considered in determining how 
free a given community is from the evils of child 
labor. 

Child Labor Day presents the opportunity 
for the people of any state to give thought once 
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again to the conditions of child employment jp 
their own community. Any one interested jy 
knowing more about child labor conditions cay 
secure information from the National Child 
Labor Committee, 215 Fourth Avenue, New 
York, N. Y. This committee will send free of 
charge to any interested reader, information 
with regard to child labor in any state, together 
with literature, posters, plays and photographs. 


CHICAGO SCHOOL FINANCES 

James E. McDape, assistant superintendent 
of schools, lists certain items that concern the 

financial problems of Chicago schools : 

The 1930 tax anticipation warrants have been 
sold through the efforts of President Lewis EF. 
Myers, of the Board of Education. There is no 
immediate crisis in sight which would be com- 
parable with the difficulties of the school year 
1929-1930. 

There is no room for expansion in the present 
financial situation. Present pinching economies 
must continue until legislative action produces 
more than emergency relief. 

The November election dealing with the tax 
amendment presents a crucial point in any pos- 
sible progress toward adequate handling of Chi- 
eago’s educational problems. The January, 
1931, session of the legislature gives the next 
most immediate possibility for action. It should 
be clear that any extension of revenues can 
come only through the legislature. The pro- 
posed tax amendment will give the legislature 
freedom of action which it does not now pos- 
sess. 

The 1930 budget operates under the budget 
law which requires that all needs be anticipated 
ahead of budget-making in order to be iaken 
care of within the fiseal year. Regular supplies 
are under a general budget account covering 
supplies, but the addition of any new service or 
the purchase of any item which may be regarded 
as equipment can be provided for only if such 
items are specifically named in the budget. 
There is one exception to this procedure. After 
July 1 of the budget year, the Board of Educa- 
tion may by two-thirds vote transfer funds from 
one account to another account. 

The 1931 budget will operate under some 
further restrictions imposed by the special ses- 
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ion of the legislature. The amount of money 
that may be spent is very specifically limited. 
Anticipated revenues from taxation must be fig- 
ured on the basis of the specified rate for a par- 
ticular year and the last legal assessment. The 
1931 budget may provide for the expenditure of 
only such taxation money as would be available 
from application of the 1931 rate to the 1928 
assessment. No advantage may accrue from 
having any later assessment show an increase 
after budget-making dates. The 1931 estimates 
must be based on the normal expectations for 
the year 1928. 

One of the things done by the special session 
was the provision for the establishment of the 
working cash fund. The Board of Education 
will be relieved of the burden of interest on 
tax anticipation warrants. 

Action of the special session fixes the rate for 
1950 at $1.35, 1931 at $1.55, 1932 at $1.56, 1933 
at $1.54, 1934 at $1.60. After 1934 the rate is 
set at $1.60, except that by referendum it may 
be raised not to exceed $1.75. 


BEHAVIOR CLINIC FOR THE NEW 
YORK SCHOOLS 

Aw appropriation of $100,000 has been ap- 
proved by the Board of Estimate of New York 
City for the establishment of a behavior clinic 
to deal with the problems of retardation and 
its attendant evils of maladjustment, truancy 
and delinqueney. 

Following the recommendations of the retard- 
ation committee appointed more than a year 
ago by Superintendent William J. O’Shea, the 
clinie will consist of two units, a main clinic, 
centrally loeated, for diagnosis and curative 
work with acute and chronic cases of malad- 
justment and behavior problems arising from 
day to day in the schools of the city, par- 
ticularly among older pupils, and a branch 
clinie to econeentrate its investigations in a lim- 
ited area, for diagnostic and preventive work 
among younger pupils. In addition to treating 
cases reported by schools there will be follow-up 
work among children who seek employment at 
an early age. 

The main clinie will be under the supervision 
of an expert psychiatrist, aided by a pediatri- 
cian, ease workers and a staff of psychologists. 
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A similar though much smaller staff will be in 
charge at the branch center. 

Following recent conferences with mental hy- 
gienists, Health Commissioner Wynne, the Pub- 
lie Edueation Association and other groups and 
individuals, Mr. George J. Ryan, president of 
the Board of Education, said that school repre- 
sentatives will visit outstanding clinics in the 
country to study remedial treatment. 

Already under study are reports from va- 
rious agencies on existing procedures of treat- 
ing maladjustment in the young. Among the 
reports are those from the director of the gui- 
dance department of the Wilkes-Barre (Pa.) 
city schools, the national committee for mental 
hygiene, the Girls’ Service League of America, 
the New York League for Mental Hygiene of 
Children, the Welfare Council and the findings 
of several school principals of schools in the 
city. 

According to the report, the fundamental 
consideration in the establishment of the new 
clinie is that accurate diagnosis must precede 
remedial treatment and that when a line of 
treatment is indicated one or more of the exist- 
ing agencies can be called upon to provide the 
service. 

Many special studies, attacking the retarda- 
tion problem from differing though comple- 
mentary points of view, are being made. 

Mr. Ryan, in outlining the seope of the 
clinical work to be undertaken, explained that 
the social environment and home circumstances 
would be taken into account in every investiga- 
tion of a problem pupil. Each child will be 
dealt with individually. 

There must be a thorough diagnosis of each 
ease, those children who will not respond to 
treatment in the regular school, either on account 
of factors in the home, neighborhood or com- 
panionship, may then be taken care of in another 
form of school, possibly one with a longer day to 
insure against hours of idleness without super- 
vision. If it be necessary to overcome old habits 
and attitudes, the best method, it would seem, is 
the substitution of new and interesting experi- 
ences. It may be necessary to consider, also, 
legislation looking toward placement in a foster 
home, this, of course, only in extreme cases where 
complete separation from household and neighbor- 
hood is found necessary. 
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EDUCATIONAL REORGANIZATION AT 

THE GEORGE WASHINGTON 
UNIVERSITY 


A NEW departure in administration was in- 
augurated with the opening of the one hundred 
and tenth academic year of the George Wash- 
ington University, when the institution adopted 
the educational organization which recently was 
effected for the purposes of overcoming stand- 
ardization, accomplishing a return to the “mas- 
ter-fellow” relationship between teacher and 
student and restoring the democracy and com- 
munity spirit which characterized earlier facul- 
ties. While not entirely new in its individual 
principles, the George Washington University 
plan is a distinct educational advance in their 
association in a comprehensive scheme. 

Freshman and sophomore students of the uni- 
versity, both pre-professional and those prepar- 
ing for entrance to Columbian College, the se- 
nior college of letters and sciences, will be regis- 
tered in the university’s newly established junior 
college, where their first two years of college 
work will be closely supervised by a corps of 
trained advisers. At the end of the sophomore 
year students will receive junior-college certifi- 
cates, terminating their college careers at a logi- 
eal point if they can not, or do not desire, to 
continue; or certifying them to the senior col- 
lege or the professional school of their choice. 

In the senior college special provision for the 
diseovery and development of creative ability 
in the individual student has been made through 
the adoption of a plan for independent study. 
Under this plan a student of demonstrated ea- 
pacity with special interest in a course may be 
permitted to undertake independent study under 
the personal direction of the instructor and 
freed from formal The 
master’s degree, viewed as the rounding out of 
the cultural edueation, will be administered by 
the senior college, and it is expected that stu- 
dents, in the normal course of events, will take 
this additional year of study. 

The degree of doctor of philosophy will be ad- 
ministered by a council for graduate study, as a 
professional and purely research degree. The 
resources of the city of Washington in trained 
personnel for the direction of scholarly research 
and in source materials will be made available 
for a carefully selected group of mature stu- 


class requirements. 


dents. 
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Educational control will rest entirely with the 
faculty, operating through divisions of study, 
while personnel administration will fall to the 
dean. Freed from administrative strictures and 
placed in sympathetic relationship to colleagues, 
the faculty member will be encouraged to do 
stronger and more creative work. 

Four divisions of study have been created— 
languages and literatures, mathematics and the 
physical sciences, the natural sciences and the 
The grouping of curriculum de- 
partments under these divisions is based upon 
such factors as the relationship of content, the 
interrelation of methods and of prerequisites, 
and similarity of background and view-point. 


social sciences. 


In commenting upon the new organization, 
Dr. Cloyd Heck Marvin, president of the uni 
versity, points out that the plan will succeed 
only in so far as the instructional staff remem- 
bers that the teacher’s province is so to order 
the university environment that the student wil! 
be inspired to train himself, to be enthusiastic 
in the use of his mind and to be fearless in the 
pursuit of knowledge. The freedom and com- 
panionship gained under the new plan provide 
opportunity for the stimulation of scholarly 
personality through the impact of character. 


THE ALL-UNIVERSITY CURRICULUM 
OF THE UNIVERSITY OF 
MINNESOTA 

APPOINTMENT by President L. D. Coffman of 
a general committee to supervise the new all- 
university curriculum sets in motion a plan 
under which students selected by that com- 
mittee may break through the bars between 
colleges and study the things they 
wherever they find them. 

This plan, worked out during the past year 
by a committee named by the president, was 
approved by the board of regents on June 
28. Mistakenly described at that time as “an 
experimental college,” it is instead an experi- 
ment in student independence. On the campus 
it is said to be viewed as an important step 
away from over-organization and a breaking 


want, 


of red tape. 

The gist of the resolution approving the new 
idea is a sentence which empowers the com- 
mittee “to approve modifications of or substi- 
tutions in individual students’ curricula with 
the provision that the modifications or substi- 
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tutions thus authorized shall be accepted for 
credit towards degrees.” 

This makes the committee an instrument for 
clearing the track in the interests of the ablest 
students and a court of appeals in cases where 
college restrictions seem to be working a hard- 
ship. 

On the general committee to supervise the 
new plan the chairman will be Professor John 
T. Tate, of the department of physics. With 
him will be Dean Guy S. Ford, of the graduate 
school; J. C. Lawrence, assistant to the presi- 
dent; Herbert Heaton, extension division; Mal- 
colm M. Willey, sociology; Ross A. Gortner, 
biochemistry ; Clara M. Brown, home economies; 
Charles W. Boardman, university high school; 
Fred Engelhardt, educational administration; 
William H. Kirchner, drawing and deserip- 
tive geometry; John H. Kuhlmann, electrical 
design; Charles A. Mann, chemical engineer- 
ing; Lloyd H. Reyerson, chemistry; J. Charn- 
ley MeKinley, medicine; E. T. Bell, bacteri- 
ology; Katherine J. Densford, nursing; Harold 
F. Wahlquist, dentistry; Carl W. Waldron, 
dentistry; Ralph L. Dowdell, mines; Ralph H. 
Dwan, law; Walter R. Myers, business; William 
H. Stead, business. 


THE SCHOOL OF EDUCATION OF THE 
UNIVERSITY OF WISCONSIN 

A stupy of the best methods for the training 
of teachers is one of the aims of the newly 
created school of edueation which last month 
began its first year as a coordinate school of 
college rank at the University of Wisconsin. 
Under the direction of C. J. Anderson, dean 
of the school, future Wisconsin teachers will 
The 


teachers training course was formerly a sub- 


receive their training in the new school. 


division of the college of letters and science, 
the liberal arts college. 

Included in the new school is the physical 
education course for men with Guy S. Lowman 
as chairman, the physical education course for 
women under the direction of Miss Blanche Tril- 
ling, the art education course under W. H. Var- 
num and the industrial education course under 
Mr. John F. Friese. 

The four courses just enumerated train teach- 
ers during their entire four years at the univer- 
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sity. Teachers of academic subjects, such as 
English, mathematics and history, enter the 
school of education at the beginning of their 
junior, or third, year at the university. 

The establishment of the new school means 
that the school of education will have control 
of its own student body and will be able to 
adjust the teacher-training curriculum to the 
needs of the state. 
way for some time and will, no doubt, be given 


This study has been under 


greater consideration in the new school. 

The undergraduate course in industrial arts 
is being gradually eliminated from the courses 
offered. 
authorities that the state offers sufficient in- 


It is the opinion of the university 


struction in this phase of training in its other 
educational institutions, principally at Stout 
Institute, Menomonie and Oshkosh State Teach- 
ers College. 

At the same time, the development of a 
craduate instruction in vocational education is 
planned. In this way, the university will elim- 
inate the elementary training in industrial gui- 
danee and concentrate on the advanced work. 

Another aim of the new school is to tie up 
more closely the academic and professional 
studies of the prospective teachers. 
zation of the professional training offered will 
prepare teachers to meet more intelligently the 
problems which they must face. 


Reorgani- 


THE DEPARTMENT OF ADULT EDUCA- 
TION OF THE OHIO STATE 
UNIVERSITY 


FoLLOWING up preliminary investigations 
made in the field of “continued education” 


among the alumni, Ohio State University has 
recently begun a more scientific effort to get fur- 
ther information as to the possibilities in this 
field. 

The new study has been undertaken by the 
department of adult education, with the aid 
of the Ohio State University Association. It 
has been made possible by means of a grant of 
$2,500 by the Carnegie Corporation, which has 
been impressed by the early activity and interest 
shown here. 

Mr. Ferd Stone, ’30, of Urbana, has been se- 
leeted to carry on the study under the direction 
of Dr. Jessie A. Charters, head of the depart- 
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ment of adult education, and John B. Fullen, 
’25, alumni secretary. Mr. Stone will spend con- 
siderable time in the field interviewing alumni. 

The preliminary questionnaires showed an 
active interest on the part of approximately 5 
per cent. of the 1,000 alumni to whom they were 
sent. 

The discussion groups among the alumnae 
were found to be successful and will be con- 
tinued. They consisted of the reading and dis- 
cussion, with the assistance of a local leader, of 
program papers prepared by members of the 
faculty. At the present time the following pro- 
gram papers are available for local groups and 
will be augmented by others in political science, 
horticulture, and other topics which are now 
being prepared through the courtesy of inter- 
ested faculty members: “Modern Art,” by Pro- 
fessor James R. Hopkins, of the department of 
fine arts; “Marriage To-day,” by Professor F. 
EK. Lumley, of the department of sociology; 
“Modern Philosophy,” by Professor Albert E. 
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Avey, of the department of philosophy, and 
“What is Personnel Work?” by Dr. W. H. Cow- 
ley, of the Bureau of Educational Research. 

The Alumni Education Day sessions in the 
spring were attended by several hundred people 
including leaders of local alumni associations, 
alumni and administrative officials of other uni- 
versities. The morning program was devoted to 
round-table discussion of the movement. The 
afternoon was given over to a practical demon- 
stration of “continued education” in the form of 
lectures in history, philosophy and psychology 
by faculty authorities in each field and by visit- 
ing speakers from other universities, Dr. Shailer 
Mathews, of the School of Divinity, Chicago, 
speaking to a crowded hall. 

The present study will supplement these ac- 
tivities with respect to determining whether the 
interest is sufficiently wide-spread to justify the 
mapping out of a more comprehensive program 
for satisfying the need and desire for continued 
education which may exist. 


EDUCATIONAL NOTES AND NEWS 


Dr. Rosert GorDoN Sprout was installed as 
president of the University of California on 
the morning of October 22 in the Greek Theater. 
Mr. Chester H. Rowell, representing the regents 
of the university, gave the introductory address. 
Greetings were offered by Dr. Howard Lee Me- 
Bain, representing the presidency of the Asso- 
ciation of American Universities, and delegates 
from other institutions; by Professor Frederic 
T. Blanchard and Charles Derleth, Jr., repre- 
senting the academic senate of the university; 
by Max Thelen, representing former students of 
the university; and by Miss Ruth Waldo, repre- 
senting the students of the university. At the 
conclusion of the greetings President Sproul 
delivered his inaugural address. In connection 
with the ceremonies the doctorate of laws was 
conferred on Dr. Thomas Hunt Morgan, di- 
rector of the Kerekhoff Laboratories of the Bio- 
logical Sciences, president of the National Acad- 
emy of Sciences and of the American Associa- 
tion for the Advancement of Science; on Dr. 
Arnold Bennett Hall, president of the Univer- 
sity of Oregon; on Dr. Albert Russell Mann, 
dean of the College of Agriculture, Cornell Uni- 


versity, and on Charles Derleth, Jr., dean of the 
college of civil engineering. 


Dr. Francis PENDLETON GAINES was installed 
as thirteenth president of Washington and Lee 
University on October 25. Delegates from one 
hundred and forty-one universities and colleges 
took part in the ceremonies. Mr. John W. 
Davis, Dr. William John Cooper, United States 
Commissioner of Education; Chancellor J. H. 
Kirkland, of Vanderbilt University; President 
Frank Graham, of the University of North 
Carolina; Major General John A. Lejeune, 
superintendent of the Virginia Military Insti- 
tute; Judge Charles J. MeDermott, of New 
York, a trustee; Dr. John H. Finley, of the 
New York Times; Governor Pollard; Secretary 
Wilbur, and President Robinson, of the College 
of the City of New York, were among the 
speakers. 


Proressor DonaLp BisHop PRENTICE, dean 
of the engineering school of Lafayette College, 
has been elected president of Rose Polytechnic 
Institute at Terre Haute, Indiana. Professor 
Prentice will take up his new work in February. 
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Dr. Rateu K. Hickox, director of religious 


education at Wells College, Aurora, New York, 
s been elected president of the Western Col- 
eve for Women at Oxford, Ohio. 


Dr. William Waddell Boyd, who recently re- 


i 


He sueceeds 


signed. 

Cartos E. CHARDON, commissioner of agri- 
euiture of Porto Rieo, has been elected chan- 
eellor of the University of Porto Rico, sueceed- 
ing Dr. Thomas E. Benner, who is now at 
Teachers College, Columbia University. Com- 
missioner Chardon, who is thirty-three years old, 
is a graduate of Cornell University and is the 
first Porto Riean chosen to head the university. 
He will take up his new duties in February. 

Dr. Ray Lyman WIsur’s leave of absence 
as president of Stanford University to continue 
his work as Secretary of the Interior was ex- 
tended for a year by the board of trustees on 
October 23. Simultaneously the board extended 
the appointment of Dr. Robert E. Swain as 
acting president. 

Dr. Witu1am Henry Scort, professor emer- 
itus of philosophy and third president of the 
Ohio State University, celebrated his ninetieth 
birthday at his home in Columbus on September 
14. Four sons and one daughter of Dr. Scott 
have been graduated from the university. They 
include Dr. Ernest Seott, 97, professor of pa- 
thology at the university, and Dr. Charles F. 
Seott, 85, professor of electrical engineering at 
Yale University. 

Aw autographed portrait of President Alex- 
ander G. Ruthven, of the University of Michi- 
gan, will be hung in the President’s Nook in the 
Martha Cook Building with the portraits of 
former Presidents James Burrill Angell, Harry 
Burns Hutchins, Marion Leroy Burton and 
Clarence Cook Little. 


A FAREWELL dinner was tendered on October 
22 by the university faculty to Dr. John M. 
Thomas, who recently resigned from the pres- 
ideney of Rutgers University. Dr. Thomas has 
left for Montpelier, Vermont, to assume the 
vice-presidency of the National Life Insurance 
Company of Vermont. 


Tue honorary degree of doctor of laws was 
conferred upon Dr. Herbert F. Wright, pro- 
fessor of international law at Catholie Univer- 


sitv, at exercises in Providence College. Dr. 
Wright, who attended the recent London Naval 
Conference, is now engaged in writing the pro 
ceedings of the conference for the State De 
partment. 

PRESIDENT Masaryk, of the Czechoslovak Re 
publie, has made Archie M. Palmer, associate 
secretary of the Association of American Col 
leges, an officer of the Czechoslovak Order ot 
the White Lion. This decoration has been 
awarded to Mr. Palmer in consideration of his 
prominent services in the promotion of interna- 
tional cultural relations. The formal presenta 
tion was made by the Czechoslovak Consul 
General, Dr. Jaroslav Novak, at the Hotel An- 
sonia on Thursday evening, October 30. 


Dr. WittiAm J. BoGan, superintendent of the 
Chieago schools, will preside as president of the 
Illinois Voeational Association which meets in 
Chicago on November 7 and 8. 

Mr. Courtenay Dinwippie, who in 1920 be- 
came executive officer of the National Child 
Health Council and later of the American Child 
Health Association and who directed Child 
Health Demonstrations of the Commonwealth 
North Dakota; Atlanta, 
Georgia; Rutherford County, Tennessee, and 


Fund in Fargo, 
Marion County, Oregon, has been appointed 
executive secretary of the National Child Labor 
Committee. 

Dr. CueesMAN A. Herrick, president of 
Girard College, has accepted chairmanship of 
the board of directors of the Christian Asso 
ciation of the University of Pennsylvania. 

Dr. E. Dana Dvranp, statistician and chiet 
of the division of statisties and research of the 
Department of Commerce, will take charge of 
the statistical work of the Tariff Commission on 
November 1. 


Mr. Cuarues A. Coouipce, of Boston, a 
graduate of Harvard College in 1881 and mem 
ber of the firm of Coolidge, Shepley, Bulfinch 
and Abbott, architects, has been chosen presi 
dent of the Harvard Alumni Association for the 


current year, to succeed Mr. J. Pierpont Morgan. 

Dr. Raymonp B. Fospicxk, New York lawyer 
and formerly secretary-general of the League 
of Nations, has been elected to the board of 


trustees of Princeton University. 
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THE Dwicut W. Morrow has 
accepted an invitation to become a member of 
Institute, 


HONORABLE 


the board of trustees of Hampton 
Virginia. 


Dr. Ben G. Granam, acting superintendent 
of the 


since the 


schools of Pittsburgh, Pennsylvania, 
death of William M. 
been elected superintendent. 

Dr. F. L. Pickert, head of the college depart- 
ment of botany of Washington State College, 


Davidson, has 


has been appointed dean of the graduate school. 


Dr. Bruce Baxter, chaplain at the university 
of Southern California and professor of homi- 
letics, has been made assistant to the president, 


Dr. R. B. von KleinSmid. 


Dr. R. W. OGAN, associate professor of edu- 
cation and director of the college extension di- 
vision of Muskingum College, has been named 
dean of the college. 

Dr. ALBERT BILLHEIMER, professor of Greek 
at Gettysburg College since 1912 and director 
of the summer school for the past two years, has 
become general secretary of the Archeological 
Institute of America and associate professor of 
classics at New York University. 

Dr. Leroy C. Assort, chief surgeon at 
Shriners Hospital for Crippled Children, St. 
Louis, has resigned to become head of the de- 
partment of orthopedics at Stanford University. 

AppiTion of a department of commercial edu- 
cation marked the opening of the 1930-31 year 
of the school of commerce of the University of 
Denver. 
of the publie school system of Des Moines, Iowa, 


Ernest A. Zelliot, formerly a member 


was appointed head of the department. 


R. Emerson Lanerirt, state supervisor of 
high West 
September 15 to become a member of the fac- 


schools of Virginia, resigned on 
ulty of the school of edueation of New York 
University. He will be accompanied to New 
York by Mrs. Langfitt, who has been an in- 
She 


has been granted a year’s leave of absence to 


structor in English at Marshall College. 
accept a similar position at New York Univer- 
sity and at the same time to work for the degree 
of doctor of philosophy. Mr. Dan H. Perdue 
sueeeeds Mr. Langfitt as state supervisor. 
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Dr. Pau MERKER, professor of German 
erature and director of the Deutsches Instity: 
in Breslau University, has been appointed visit 
ing professor of German literature at Columb) 
University for the spring session of 1930 


Dr. Roscoe Pounp, dean of the Harvard Law 
School, will give the regular series of tw: 
Messenger Lectures for 1930 at Cornell Univ: 
sity during the first two weeks of Decem) 
His subject is “The Evolution of Legal Rights 
Lectures have been given on this foundation as 
follows: 1925, Dr. James H. Breasted, 
Origins of Civilization”; 1926, Dr. Robert A 
Millikan, “The the 
1927, Professor Herbert J. C. Grierson, of th 
Edinburgh, “Cross-Currents 
the Century’ 
Tout, late professor of his 


Evolution of Elements” 
University of 
the Literature of 
1928, Thomas F. 
tory at Manchester University, “The Admi: 


Seventeenth 


tration of Medieval England”; 1929, Profess 
Edward L. Thorndike, “The Nature and Ev: 
tion of Human Learning”; 1930, a special |e 
ture by Dr. Jacob Gould Schurman, “Stress 
mann and the Germany of To-day.” 


Tue American Association of Teachers o! 
Spanish will hold its fourteenth annual meeting 
in Boston on Friday and Saturday, Decemb 

26 and 27. Among the speakers will be Ral; 

Adams Cram, the architect, and Professor Ce: 
Jane, the British historian, who is visiting pro 
fessor this year at Wellesley College. Dea 
Henry Grattan Doyle, of the George Washing 
ton University, the president of the associatio: 


is arranging the program. 


A Nationat Conference on Parent Educatio: 
will be held on May 1 and 2, 1931, in coopera 
tion with the National Congress of Parents ai 
Teachers at Hot Springs, Arkansas. This con 
ference plans to bring together leaders and ex 
perts who speak with authority on the problems 
of child care and training, and parent educa 


tion. 


THE Conference on Radio and Educatior 
which met in Chieago on October 13 recom 
mended that the Congress of the United States 
enact legislation which will permanently and ex 


clusively assign to educational institutions and 
to government educational agencies a minimum 
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f fifteen per cent. of all radio broadcasting 
channels which are, or may become, available 
to the United States. 
that these channels should be so chosen as to 


The conference believes 


provide satisfactory educational service to the 


veneral publie. 

A prize of one thousand dollars, to be known 
as the Jacob Cooper Greek Prize, is offered by 
Mr. Drury W. Cooper, in memory of his father, 
who was for many years professor of Greek at 
Rutgers College. This prize will be awarded to 
a candidate taking the examinations of the Col- 
Board in June, 


we Entrance Examination 


Arrer a long contest by alumni against the 
almost century-old exelusive management of 
Haverford College, the corporation of the col 
lege in a vote on October 14 was expected to 
approve an amendment to the charter which 
would permit the election of four non-Quaker 


representatives of the Alumni Association to 


the board of managers. Since its founding, in 
1833, by Pennsylvania and New Jersey Quak- 
ers, the college has been under the continuous 
control of members of the Society of Friends, 
For 
many years, however, only 16 to 18 per cent. 
of the students have been Quakers, the remain- 
der of the enrolment representing fifteen or 


270 of whom comprise the corporation. 


more denominations, chiefly Presbyterian and 


Episcopalian. 


A trust fund has recently been organized in 
connection with the Old Colony Trust Company, 
Boston, which is intended to serve as a nucleus 
in assisting young women of Maine and New 
Hampshire to secure a college education under 
conditions that will not be discriminatory, and 
will guarantee them facilities equal to those 
provided for men. This means that if the pro- 
ceeds of this fund are to be used they must be 
used by an institution or by institutions which 
place no restrictions upon young women as to 
enrolment, scholarship requirements and pro- 
grams of study which would not under similar 
conditions be placed upon men. In the judg- 
ment of the donors and of the trustees of this 
fund such restrictions do exist at the present 
time within the territory named. The trustees 
of the fund are the following: Dr. Payson 
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Smith, the commissioner of education of Massa- 
chusetts; President K. C. M. Sills, 
College; the Honorable Carl E. Milliken, New 
York City; Dr. Alfred Williams Anthony, New 
York City, and Dr. Robert L. Kelly, executive 
secretary of the Association of American Col 
Dr. Kelly advised that he was not at 
liberty to give the names of the donors of the 


Bowdoin 


leges. 
fund. The fund at present amounts to $350,000. 
This sum, however, is the result of an addition 
having been made by a second donor to the first 
gift, and it is believed that its total value is 
likely to be increased as others interested in 
the education of the young women of Maine and 
New Hampshire feel disposed to contribute. 


THE Massachusetts Institute of Technology 
will receive a fund of $40,000 for scholarships 
under the terms of the will of Horace T. Smith, 
The will 
directs that preference in the award of scholar- 


chemist, of Bridgeport, Connecticut. 


ships be given to graduates of the East Bridge 
water (Mass.) High School and second consid- 
eration to graduates of local high schools. 

A CHILDREN’S art museum has been opened at 
the University Settlement, Rivington and Eld- 
New York. 


porcelain, pewter, terra cotta and plaster casts 


ridge Streets, Bronzes, marbles, 
are represented in the collection and drawings 
by the children are featured on the walls. The 
exhibits are without labels, but the curator is 
in attendance to answer questions and give in 
formation about the artists and the medium in 
Mr. Fitz Roy 


Carrington is director of the museum and Mrs 


which the exhibits are produced. 


Isadora W. Kerr is curator. 


THE consolidation of the Institute of Musical 
Art and the Juilliard Graduate School of Music 
will take tangible form a year from now, when 
the new building at Avenue and 
Broadway is completed. At the end of the 
school year of 1930-31 the house on East Fifty- 
second Street, which the graduate school has oe- 
cupied since 1924, will be given up. 


Claremont 


Louis Per- 
singer has been appointed to succeed Leopold 
Auer as principal violin instructor in the gradu 
ate school, and two graduate school 
Susan Fisher and Charles Kullman, will be ex- 
changed for two music students from the Berlin 
Hochschule, Otto-Erich 
Wichmann. 


pupils, 


Annie Roesler and 
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EDUCATIONAL and teacher training talking piec- 
tures have been included in the twenty-one New 
Jersey County Teacher Institute meetings to be 
held during October. These 


are included for the first time in any state school 


programs, which 
organization, have been arranged and the pie- 
William A. Ackerman, of 
the State Board of Education, cooperating with 
Ine., distributors 


tures selected by Dr. 


Electrical Research Products, 
of the Western Electric talking picture equip- 
ment. The subjects include studies of pre-school 
age children and mental tests of grade-school 
pupils, civies for junior high schools, musie and 


industrial educational films. 


We learn from Museum News that the League 
for Political Education has announced plans for 
the addition of five stories to the Town Hall, 
New York City, in order to expand the work of 
adult edueation earried on there. The addition 
will provide new class and conference rooms and 
a reference library. The work will be divided 
into three parts: classes in art, drama, litera- 
ture, music, history, philosophy, psychology and 
modern languages; short courses and lectures on 
personal, social and economie problems of the 
individual; and lectures by scholars, scientific 
men, and men and women of affairs. 


Houtpine that the Board of Education of the 
city of Elizabeth had by resolution adopted a 
salary schedule in January, 1927, which dis- 
criminated against women teachers, Dr. Charles 
H. Elliott, New Jersey State Commissioner of 
Edueation, has ordered the board to formulate 
a new schedule and pay eighteen women teachers 
the difference between the new and old rates 
from the day the appeal was filed. The teachers 
involved in the appeal contended that in Janu- 
ary, 1927, the Elizabeth board adopted a sched- 
ule which had a maximum yearly salary for men 
of $3,175 and women $2,875. “To hold that 
a board of education can through what should 
be an amendment and happens to be termed a 
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supplement change one of the three major pr: 
visions of a salary schedule must lead to 
conclusion that all of the provisions ean } 
amended or changed,” the commissioner hy 
“If any or all of the provisions of a schedul: 
may be changed by ealling the changes amer 
ments or supplements without such changes bh 
ing considered the formulation of a schedul 
be evaded and th 
statute made We do not think t] 


the legislative will can be thus thwarted.” 


the legislative intent ean 


ineffective. 


Tue board of directors of the American S; 
ciety of Civil Engineers, in session at St. Louis, 
has voted to drop from the list of aceredite 
engineering schools the engineering units at th 
University of Mississippi and the Mississipp 
Agricultural and Mechanical College. The ac 
tion is taken “in view of the summary dismissa 
of so large a number of the faculties of the tw 
schools as to prevent suitable instruction i: 
engineering.” 

In response to an inquiry, the Attorney Gen 
eral, C. A. Sorensen, of Nebraska, has advise: 
that a school board may not legally dismiss a 
teacher on account of her religion. But he 
ruled that it is under no legal obligation to 
employ or reemploy a teacher unsatisfactor) 
“because of her religion or any other reason 
or no reason.” Even though the teacher’s con 
tract might provide in broad terms that th 
board could dismiss a teacher at any time wit! 
or without Mr. Sorensen held that “it 
the teacher could show that her religion in 
duced her dismissal, she would be entitled t 


cause, 


the relief authorized by law for wrongful dis 
charge from employment. A_ public schoo! 
teacher,” he explained, “ean not by word, sign, 
act or garb consciously or unconsciously impart 
her religious creed to the pupils. The teache: 
in the publie schools of Nebraska is under an 
affirmative legal duty to refrain from impart 


ing her religion to her pupils.” 


DISCUSSION 


TEACHER MISPLACEMENT 
A CALLIOPE is out of place at a funeral; a cat 
isn’t wanted on a poultry farm, and a bootlegger 
doesn’t feel at home at a W. C. T. U. convention. 
So also with teachers beginning a new term. 
Some are already finding that they are square 


pegs in round holes. Some of them in the short 
space of a few weeks are regretting that the 
signed their contracts. Some are already ex- 
periencing the tragedy of teacher misplacement. 

For all our talk about uniformity and stand- 


ardization there are no two schools exactly alike 
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There are secondary and elementary, rural and 
irban, publie and private schools, but the diver- 


<itv extends into each one of these divisions. 


The type of teacher needed in certain parts of a 
creat city is not the same as may make the 
This is true 


n handling students of varying racial and eco- 


vreatest success in another section. 
nomic backgrounds. Then, too, each system has 
its specifie policies and programs which may re- 

lire teachers with specifie training and experi- 
ence. 

It is true that more careful selection of teach- 
rs would reduce the misplacement that now ex- 
ists. Many a teacher has said, “If I had only 
known... ,” but unfortunately he or she 
learned conditions after the contract was signed. 
[hus may begin a year’s sentence that may mean 
professional suicide. 

Let us apply this in just one phase of 
edueation to-day—the extracurricular program. 
There are many teachers utterly unqualified to 
They 


have neither the background nor the experience 


make a good activity program effective. 
: . fa) 


to help them, if they go to a progressive school 
that has a real program of non-classroom proj- 


Yet such a teacher may be excellent in 


her understanding of elassroom management, 


the use of visual aids, educational measurements 


and subject-matter. Nevertheless for such a 
teacher a year in such a school would be a year 
lost. A year lost may mean failure at times. 

Administrators owe it to applicants to outline 
very carefully the kinds of teachers wanted. If 
the employer has the right to question the appli- 
eant in detail, why shouldn’t there be an equal 
exchange of information? Some schools are 
attempting to give this information to prospec- 
tive teachers. An example of this policy may 
be noted in the practice adopted by Menlo 
School and Junior College in California. At 
this eight-year secondary school operating in 
cooperation with Stanford University a state- 
ment of the “Qualifications of a Menlo Teacher” 
was prepared last spring. 

Commenting on the use of this outline of 
qualifieations President Lowry S. Howard 
writes, “I am finding now that the statements 
made on this sheet, mailed to the men while 
they were in the process of being considered 


for positions here, have clarified the situation 
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bso 
greatly.” Referring to the new members of the 
faculty chosen since the introduction of the form 
he adds that they “have entered into the spirit 
of Menlo in a way that has never been known 
on the part of new men before.” 

Since many schools may wish to adopt such a 
form to be mailed to applicants the Menlo state 
ment is quoted hes in full: 

Menlo 


qualifications are 


In selecting teachers for School and 


Junior College -the following 


deemed essential to success in our type of or- 
ganization: 
First : 


acter, viewing life with a positive and constructive 


A man of strong personality and char 


philosophy, capable of independent thought and 
judgment, yet willing to cooperate effectively with 
the faculty and administration. Members of the 
faculty who pride themselves on being tempera- 
mental are not regarded with favor. (Score, 25 
per cent.) 
Second: A with his 


thoroughly imbued 


He should be carefully 


man 
mission as an educator. 
trained in his subject-matter, understand boys and 
be well versed in educational practice, including 
adolescent psychology, the use of visual aids and 
student counseling. The high-school teacher should 
have an A.B. degree, several years’ experience and 
training in at least two subjects. The junior col- 
lege instructor should have an M.A. degree in the 
subject in which he specializes and a minimum of 
three years’ teaching experience. (Score, 35 per 
cent.) 

Third: A man genuinely interested in the extra 
He should be 


able to appreciate the twenty-four-hour program 


classroom interests and activities. 


of a boarding-school. (Seore, 15 per cent.) 

Fourth: A man of poise, who can meet all kinds 
of people with ease and confidence. He should be 
able to discuss students’ work with parents and 
guardians, handle emergency cases in the dormi 
tory or classroom, and always be the boy’s friend, 
yet commanding his obedience and respect. He 
should be neat in appearance. The social life of 
this community offers real opportunities for a man 
who cares to meet interesting people. (Score, 25 
per cent.) 

Fifth: Menlo desires the opportunity to investi- 
gate thoroughly the training and character of ap 
plicants, and will appreciate all possible references 
on these points. 

This summary of qualifications for teaching in 
this progressive boarding-school for boys may 
not fit the needs of publie school systems or 
many private schools. The public school usually 
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has no dormitories, no twenty-four-hour day, no 
week-end program to supervise. Nevertheless 
every school has specific policies and practices. 
By having needed information in advance the 
prospective teacher may wish to withdraw an 
application, thus saving time for all concerned. 

Once a new teacher has been seeured he or 
she should be given complete information about 
the local policies, methods and practices. Here 
again Menlo School and Junior College believes 
in teacher counseling as well as student counsel- 
ing. 
given a series of bulletins treating everything 


This fall every member of the faculty was 


from general policies and aims to minor matters 
of telephone calls, dining hall procedure, ete. 
By making it possible for the new teacher to 
adapt himself to the specific educational envi- 
ronment greater results are secured. 

If every school would develop a policy of pre- 
venting teacher misplacement by more careful 
attention before contracts are signed and by a 
follow-up method of teacher counseling it would 
inerease teacher efficiency. It would reduce the 
annual turnover, promote happier relations on 
the faculty and make our schools more success- 
ful in their educational programs. 

LAURENCE R. CAMPBELL 


NORTHWESTERN UNIVERSITY 


TEACHING AND NUMBERS 
ADMINISTRATORS love numbers. University 
presidents, superintendents and principals often 
boast about how many they serve, but are usu- 
ally discreetly silent on how well they serve. It 
is important for educators to-day in the United 
States to emphasize the crying need for smaller 
classes. 

Perhaps the ideal relation between teacher 
and pupil is attained in a class of one. Any two 
human beings like to get together and talk about 


a third behind his back. This is gossip, and all 
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the world delights in it. If the absent one is 

person of some reputation and more or less o! 
an “authority,” such as the author of a book, th: 
experience is extraordinarily stimulating to th 
mind and most pleasant. When a teacher talk 
with two or more students the discussion is le 

free and on a lower level than with one; it must 
reach and interest the average, or even the poo: 
On the other hand, there are o! 
Student 


est, in the class. 
course some values in social contacts. 
by diseussing things with a mature teacher an 
with other persons of about their own age hay 
a chance to compare themselves with their fe 
lows and can thus gain encouragement or di- 
cover faults which need to be corrected. 

The most valuable relation between teache: 
and student is probably that attained in fre 
and open oral discussions. Large classes inte: 
fere with this relation or make it impossible. A 
teacher is foreed by numbers to confine discus 
sion to the reciting of memorized facts and ther 
is no chance to wander into the enchanting 
realms of imagination, speculation, constructiv: 
criticism and suggestion. The larger the num 
ber, the more a class becomes a sweatshop wher 
students are rewarded by the number of fact 
pieces they produce in a unit of time. A teacher 
with a single student can give everything he has; 
with a elass of fifteen or twenty students he sti! 
ean do a good job; with thirty he must bear th. 
humiliation of never being able to do his work 
well, and beyond that a teacher can never li 
satisfied with What 
wears down many a good, earnest, competent 


his students or himself. 


teacher is the impossibility of ever being abl 
to do his work well on account of number 
With apologies to Rotary and Kiwanis, th: 
writer suggests for the teacher’s slogan, “Fewer 
and Better Students.” 


DUKE UNIVERSITY 


SPECIAL CORRESPONDENCE 


THE YOSEMITE SCHOOL 
THE sixth annual session of a unique summer 
school was held this year in Yosemite National 
Park from June 30 to August 16. Its official 
title is the Yosemite School of Field Natural 
History. It has been directed since its begin- 
ning by Dr. Harold C. Bryant, formerly of the 


University of California and the California 
State Fish and Game Commission but 
July 1 of this year assistant director of na 
tional parks in charge of educational work. 
In order to understand the purpose and back 
ground of the school it is necessary to go back 


to the beginning of the educational work in the 


sinc’ 
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national parks in 1920. In that year Dr. Bry- 
ent first began to take parties of visitors to 
Yosemite National Park over the various trails 
for the purpose of explaining to them the inter- 
esting features of the natural history of the 
park and helping them to identify the various 
species of flowers, trees, birds and animals. He 
had been invited to start the work by Director 
Mather, of the National Park Service, who had 
hserved some similar work that Dr. Bryant had 
carried on the previous summer at Lake Tahoe. 
Gradually the work beeame more and more edu- 
cational in nature. It was found that the ordi- 
nary visitor to the park was very much inter- 
ested in knowing all that he could find out about 
the geological origin of the valley and the rela- 
tion that the various forms of natural life had 
to each other and to the plan of the whole. 
The human history of the valley, the original 
Indian inhabitants and the early pioneers were 
also matters of great interest. More trained 
nature guides were needed to take care of this 
increased demand, and a building was needed 
where lectures could be given and a library 
and museum exhibits could be maintained. The 
result was that the Laura Spelman Rockefeller 
Memorial Fund donated the money to build 
the Yosemite Museum as an experiment in na- 
ture edueation. Work was started in 1925, and 
the building has since been used as a head- 
quarters for this edueational work. Lectures 
are given at stated hours on the geological 
origin of the valley in a room equipped with 
large seale models for demonstration purposes. 
A permanent wild flower show is maintained on 
the portico and talks are frequently given there. 
Demonstrations of Indian handcraft and domes- 
tie practices are held daily in the rear of the 
building by native Indians. Campfires in the 
evenings are one of the notable educational 
features. Two rooms are devoted to the li- 
brary, and there are a number of exhibit rooms 
and laboratory and office rooms. Classes of 
children come to the museum every day in the 
summer and are taken in charge by competent 
persons and given instruction and opportunities 
to play museum games and to take short trail 
trips with ranger naturalists. 

The work became so successful that more 
trained people were needed to take care of it, 
people trained in the peculiar type of work 
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that was called for. In order to supply this 
demand, Dr. Bryant conceived the idea of estab 
lishing a training school where people with the 
right qualifications could come for instruction 
and experience in field work. The capacity of 
the museum and the educational facilities made 
it necessary to limit the number of students en 
rolling to twenty, and the administrative policy 
was adopted of accepting ten men and ten 
The number of applications each year 
Stu 


women. 
has far exceeded the registration limit. 
dents must have at least two years of college 
work or an equivalent and a special interest 
in the subject. Each morning the classes are 
taken on field trips through the valley by in 
struetors who are specialists in their subjects, 
and in the afternoon lectures and laboratory 
work and the earrying out of individual pro)- 
ects oceupy the time. For six weeks this is the 
routine, varied by week-end trips to points 
above the valley rim and enlivened by occa 
sional parties and campfire entertainments. On 
the seventh week the custom has been for Dr. 
Bryant to lead the party on a hiking trip to 
the High Sierra country where a system of 
cabin camps maintained by the park concession 
aires enables trampers to make a round trip of 


approximately one hundred miles without the 
necessity of packing supplies or bedding. This 
trip serves as an opportunity for a demon- 
stration of what the individual members have 
learned during the preceding six weeks. It 
also brings the students into contact with a 
different type of flora and fauna indigenous 


to the alpine regions. The spiritual values of 
contact with beautiful 
lected. There are occasional 
volumes of poetry or essays, and inspirational 
The students are 


constantly encouraged to look for the higher 


scenery are not neg 


readings from 


talks are sometimes given. 


meanings of the various manifestations of na 
ture and are given opportunities for quiet con- 
templation of beautiful sunsets and distant 
mountain views. At the end of the summer 
they invariably share Dr. Bryant’s enthusiasm 
over the educational possibilities of bringing 
students into contact with living forms of na 
ture in the outstanding scenic sections of the 
country instead of bringing them to college 
laboratories where only dead specimens are 
available for study. 





2 


the members of an ad- 


visory educational committee of well-known sei- 


So convinced were 
entists, headed by Dr. John C. Merriam, presi- 
dent of the Carnegie Institution, of the value of 
that the National Park Service has 


appropriations 


this work 


made for extending 


generous 
and expanding it. A park naturalist in every 
Ranger 
naturalists, the 
Yosemite School of Field Natural History, are 


national park will soon be an actuality. 


many of them graduates of 
acting as assistants in the larger parks and 
several of them are now employed on a year- 
round basis at Yosemite. Field schools in some 


of the other parks are a possibility in the fu- 
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ture. It seems to have been demonstrated that 
Uncle Sam’s famous playgrounds have a mu 
greater value than merely that of attracti; 
tourists to see geysers and glaciers and wat: 
falls. 


“where” 


The educational work goes beyond the 
and emphasizes the “why,” and the 
that the 


public is eager to learn in this outdoor sch 


significant thing about it is Visiting 
things that many of them have never had 
opportunity to learn, or having had the opp 
tunity, have pursued it indifferently, elsewher: 
C. Epwarp Graves 
HUMBOLDT STATE TEACHERS COLLEGE, 
ARCATA, CALIFORNIA 


QUOTATIONS 


WHY SCHOOLS OF JOURNALISM? 


EVERY up-and-coming American university 
nowadays has a department of journalism, and 
full-fledged 


housed in handsome edifices of their own. 


schools, 
The 


course often takes four years, and not infre- 


some of them 


pt ISSeSS 


quently graduate study is possible. The schools 


are not of great antiquity—hardly any of them 
go back more than two decades—but they are 
already, from a quantitative point of view, an 
important part of the picture of American uni- 
versity life. 

The directors of these schools, however, have 
lately been somewhat troubled in their minds. 
They are both beginning to take stock of them- 
selves and being subjected to criticism from the 
The American Society of Newspaper 
the 


outside. 


Editors, an organization which includes 
working executives of most of the country’s big- 
city dailies, not long ago appointed a committee 
of its own members to report on the journalism 
Professor H. B. Rathbone, of the De- 


partment of Journalism in New York Univer- 


schools. 


sity, is only able to say of this report, that 
“while in itself it was not definitely unfavor- 
able to the teaching of journalism in colleges, 
remarks made [by the editors] after the report 
was submitted received rather wide-spread pub- 
licity and were somewhat distressing to those 
engaged in the teaching of journalism.” 

One of the leading institutions for the study 
of newspaper work is the Pulitzer School of 
Journalism of Columbia University, whose head 


is Dr. John W. Cunliffe. Dr. Cunliffe the other 
day made his annual report to President Butler, 
in which he stated boldly that “there is a wide 
spread and well-founded opinion that all is not 
well with the thousands of students receiving 
journalistic instruction in over 200 American 
colleges and universities.” He expressed the 
hope that these schools might be subjected to ; 
searching inquiry by the Carnegie Endowment 
for the Advancement of Teaching or some simi 
He stated further that there is 


little need for graduate schools of journalism, 


lar foundation. 


pointing out that there are only 100 such stu- 
He admitted that 
the schools are sending out too many graduates, 


dents in the whole country. 


suggesting that they should try to produce fewer 
and better journalists. 
* . * - oa 

While no statement makes the professor in a 
school of journalism angrier, the fact remains 
that newspaper work as practiced by the rank 
and file in the United States does not meet an) 
of the tests which would justify deseribing it as 
a profession. Judged both by their duties and 
by the qualities necessary for success, those 
holding executive positions in newspaperdom 
are business men. Here and there we find a 
writer who, through charm of style or the pos- 
session of expert information, comes to have a 
significance in his own person comparable to 


that of the successful lawyer or pliysician; but 
such men are rare and their experience is not 
The typical experience is to work 


typical. 
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anonymously, to reach the maximum earning 


power within a few years after entering the oc- 


eupation, and to dwindle both in salary and sig- 
nificance as youthful vigor and enthusiasm dis- 
appear. 

The average man, and for that matter many 
an exceptional man, are at the mercy of eco- 
nomie forees beyond their control; they never 
know when their paper may be sold or sus- 
pended, and they themselves turned out on a 
day’s notice, or if they are lucky, a fortnight’s. 
rhey are far less well protected than their En- 
elish brethren, who have followed the trade- 
union taeties so scorned by individualistic Amer- 
icans, and may not be dismissed without many 
months’ advance salary. Even the exceptionally 
competent craftsman is never sure that he may 
not be foreed to go to work on some vulgar 


tabloid and fight down his nausea while he 
writes for shopgirl readers about Hollywood 
amours. He is lucky if he manages to escape 
working for a publisher with whose general pol- 
icies he is in the most violent disagreement, one 
whose principles and practices he despises even 
while he has to live down to the one and engage 
in the other. And it is, 


all this to point out that many men who begin 


ot course, no answer to 


as journalists make distinguished successes in 
writing novels, short stories or plays, or in poli- 
ties or the business world. What would one 
think of medical schools if they boasted that 
had 


practitioners of the law? 


numerous graduates become successful 
Unless journalism is 
worth following for its own sake, and not as a 
stepping-stone to something else, it does not de- 
serve to be taught professionally in the colleges. 

It is true, of course, that the importance of 
any occupation is to some extent determined by 
the character of the men who go into it—and 
vice versa. A striking improvement has been 
seen in the personnel of the average newspaper 
office in the past thirty years; those who talk 
wistfully about the good old days are either 
ignorant of what those days were actually like, 
or are thinking of the work of a few brilliant 
individuals such as oceur in every generation. 
At the same time, we are still a long distance 
from the day when a young man seeking a pro- 
fession will be able to think of law, journalism, 
medicine and engineering as being in all re- 
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spects compatible. No doubt plenty of good 


men will continue to enter newspaper work, 
lured partly by the opportunity for public ser 
vice, Which in spite of everything is found there; 
but they must do so at a sacrifice of some things 
which weigh heavily in favor of these other oc 
cupations. Until that better day comes, profes 
sional training for the journalist must remain 
slightly absurd; and even after it comes, that 
training should consist of everything else but 


“journalistic technique.”—The New Republic. 


THE MUSEUMS MOVEMENT IN 
ENGLAND 
another 


AN 


draws attention to the museums of this country 


article on page this morning 
which fall outside the centralized control of the 
treasury. Ineluding a small number of art gal 
leries, these institutions, as a new comparative 
directory shows, are scattered about the country 
in five or six hundred separate buildings, and 
their control is almost as dispersed and as hap 
hazard ps their distribution. Learned societies, 
universities, private owners and firms maintain 
some of these collections to which the public 
is allowed access. But the majority are directed 
and rather inadequately supported by the local 
government authority or one of its committees. 
Legislation and internal development are en 
abling the National Museums and Galleries to 
reorganize themselves upon the general lines of 
the The 


progress of the local museums also depends 


recent Royal Commission’s Report. 
upon internal factors, but the measures required 
are somewhat different. Their only bond is the 


unofficial Museums Association, which is now 


itself undergoing some internal changes after 
more than useful evolution. 


This 


hitherto chiefly through 


forty years of 
institutions 
the 


interchange of information; annual conferences 


has united its constituent 


diseussions and 


and a monthly journal have given curators 
intercourse in ideas and often in scholarship. 
The association, however, is beginning to find 
firmer ground for voluntary organization. Loeal 
federations exist in Laneashire and Cheshire 
and in South Wales, and an experimental! train- 
ing scheme is to bring provincial curators to 


The 


Carnegie trustees, like the Royal Commission, 


the principal London galleries next week. 








i: 
/ 
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recognize in this body the possibility of a new 
museums movement in education parallel to the 
flourishing libraries movement which is growing 
through similar means. By grants direct to the 
association, and to individual museums selected 
in concert with its representatives, the trustees 
are showing the practicality of their esteem. 
Improvements in the publie museums demand 
consultation between curators, but, if these men 
are to work with spirit as individuals, they must 
be efficient and responsible. For this we must 
look to the. local authorities who appoint them. 
Sir Henry Miers, in a report to the Carnegie 
trustees, remarked that fifty museums examined 
possessed curators with neither culture, learn- 
ing nor administrative power. He discovered 
curators who were paid less than the caretakers 
under them, and a town with over 100,000 in- 
habitants which paid its principal museums 
official £15 a year. Conditions of this kind 
(with the concomitant purchase grants referred 
to in our ecorrespondent’s article) ean only per- 
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petuate the bad tradition that a museum is 

repository for uninteresting and unsorted lum 
ber. Power and initiative are needed to reno 
vate many museums of which such a deseriptio: 
would to-day be fairly aceurate. Their educa 
tional ineffectiveness is not inevitable now, what 
ever it may have been in their origins. Of th 
museums started within the past half-century 
(the richest period of their birth) nearly one 
half, so Sir Henry Miers recorded, originated in 
private collections. And, sinee the private co! 
lector tends to reduplicate specimens in pursuit 
of a hobby, or to preserve disconnected “curios” 
for their personal associations, his possessions 
are seldom classified for the purposes of genera! 
education, or to harmonize with independent}, 
amassed exhibits, assembled perhaps by riva! 
private collectors upon divergent principles 
Curators need the powers to weed down to sim 
plicity. The new movement will require ot 
some of its practitioners no little moral cou: 


age.—The London Times. 


EDUCATIONAL RESEARCH AND STATISTICS 


THE COLLEGES’ CONTRIBUTIONS TO 
INTELLECTUAL LEADERSHIP 


Wuewn individuals and foundations are in- 
vesting millions in higher education and when 
so many of the population are personally inter- 
ested in college and university the question of 
what elements constitute a suecessful institution 
or of what factors indicate worth-while aeccom- 
plishment is of special importance. Colleges 
have been judged by endowment, equipment, 
faculty personnel, admission requirements and 
various other criteria, but undoubtedly the most 
reliable measure, as in most enterprises, is the 
quality of the product. Assuming this to be 
true we must search for a satisfactory means 
of objectively rating college alumni. One plan 
is to credit an institution with the reeords its 
graduates have made in further study in pro- 
fessional schools. Certainly an institution of 
whose graduates 30 per cent. enroll for ad- 
vanced study has shown greater stimulating 
power, intellectually, than one represented in 
professional schools by 3 per cent. Another 
plan is to study the earnings of graduates from 





various colleges, a plan, however, which must 
inevitably result in such incomplete and non 
comparable statistics as to be of little value. 
The present article is based on a study of co! 
lege alumni included in “Who’s Who in Amer 
ica.” While there may be some criticism of this 
criterion of success it has very definite advan 
tages. The compilation has become well estab- 
lished as regards accuracy and social and finan 
cial impartiality. It lists nearly 29,000 men and 
women and gives, in most instances, their aca 
demic backgrounds. There is no professiona! 
or geographical bias and certainly the colleg: 
affiliation of an individual is in no way a deter 
mining factor in his inelusion. Finally, the 
standards of admission are high and rather 
arbitrary. It is true that a relatively smal! 
fraction of all college alumni are included but 
it is felt that the inclusions are symptomatic 
and it may reasonably be inferred that the 
college which contributes a large number ot 
leaders to the “Who’s Who” group has con 
tributed also a proportionate number of supe 
rior, although not thus recognized, graduates to 
American intellectual life. There are recorded 
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in “Who’s Who,” 1928-29 edition, 28,805 biog- 
raphies of which 16,433 state that the individ- 
uals received the bachelor degree from American 
institutions. Five hundred and six different col- 
leges and universities are represented. 

In order to be perfectly fair in crediting the 
different names to their colleges it was necessary 
to adopt the arbitrary standard of recording 
only the institution which granted the degree 
even if attendance at that institution was for 
much less than the customary four years. At 
the same time it must be noted that, although 
some men stated that they attended particular 
colleges for as long as four years, if degrees 
were not conferred they were not credited to 
the colleges. No graduate degrees were consid- 
ered and no professional degrees except four- 
year engineering degrees at recognized under- 
graduate colleges such as Stevens and Worcester 
Polytechnie Institutes. 

Of the more than 500 colleges represented by 
alumni in “Who’s Who,” many naturally con- 
tribute a very small number of names. The 
139 colleges which are represented by at least 
twenty alumni each furnish 85 per cent. of all 
those listed. The first twenty-nine colleges com- 
prise one half of the 16,000, but the thirtieth 
college contributes only one less than does the 
twenty-ninth (Table I). Harvard, Yale, Prince- 
ton, Michigan, Columbia and Cornell have con- 
tributed one fourth of the intellectual leadership 
represented by college graduates included in 
“Who’s Who,” and the first two institutions, 
Harvard and Yale, have contributed one seventh 
of the whole number. 

Considering further the actual numbers of 
representatives of the several colleges, the ex- 
pectation would be that the larger universities 
would stand at the head of the list. But this is 
not the ease. While several universities 
actually stand at the head, six institutions of 
less than 1,000 enrolment are among the highest 
twenty, and one third of the highest sixty have 
the smaller enrolment. There are only four 
state institutions in the first twenty, and in the 
entire list of 139 institutions the twenty-five 
state universities furnish only 21.6 per cent. of 
the list, but little more than Harvard, Yale and 
Princeton. 

That New England is the schoolhouse of the 
country is well illustrated by further analysis 


do 
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TABLE I 
DISTRIBUTION OF HOLDERS OF BACHELOR DEGREES 
LISTED IN “WHo's WHo”" 
$ $ 
r) eS 2 o 
“ 2 & J = by & > 
c = eo ~ = Se 
a } «om = ) - » 
= 0 o= = S o= 
“] Haryard .....1,374 71 Hampden-Syd.. 52 
- See sastas na 937 72 Wore'ter Tech. 50 
3 Princeton .... 4580 73 Earlham 50 
_4 ichigan ,... 470 74 Davidson ..... 50 
5 a. (402 75 W. Virginia 49 
@ Gee ccccss 401 FF i 49 
7 Amherst ..... 296 77 Wabash ...... 48 
“8 Wisconsin 287 78 Cornell Coll. .. 458 
SE. onsen 268 79 R'dolph-Macon. 47 
10 U. of Pa 261 80 Wellesley 47 
6 We eh ee oes 240 Ce Ge asaetess 38 
12 U. S. M. Acad. 235 82 Rennselaer 45 
13. Dartmouth 222 83 Albion 45 
14 U. SN. Acad. 186 84 Denison ...... 45 
15 California 185 Se ch wanes 45 
16 Wesleyan 182 86 Knox 42 
17 Williams 177 © Dee “susws 41 
‘8 Indiana ..}., 176 88 Richmond 41 
19 Hopkins ..§ . 171 89 Mercer ....... 41 
20 Chica Rs 170 90 Mississippi 41 
21 Minnesota 163 Pe Se cintcaas Se 
22 Stanford ...3 151 92 Washington U. 40 
23 Nebraska 127 93 Stevens ...... 38 
96 Tee. awee ss 124 94 Swarthmore 38 
25 Missouri 123 95 Bucknell 37 
26 Northwestern. 122 06 Emory ....... 37 
27 Oberlin ..... 121 97 Ohio Northern. 35 
28 U. of Iowa... 121 98 Valparaiso 35 
29 Ohio State 11 99 Pa, State 34 
» Check... we 100 Franklin (Ind.) 34 
31 Ohio Wesleyan. 116 101 Ill Wesleyan.. 34 
32 Syracuse 105 102 Grinnell ..... 33 
33 Kansas ...... 102 Oe Be ascscces 32 
34 Bowdoin ..... 29 104 Wm. Jewell... 32 
35 Lafayette .... 97 BG BD coceces 32 
36 DePauw ; 95 106 S. Carolina ... 32 
37 N. Carolina... 94 107 Westminster 
6 3G we Ee ecsns BW ae 32 
39 Virginia 85 108 Marietta 31 
40 Rochester 8&3 109 Illinois Coll, .. 29 
41 Georgia ..... 82 110 U. of South... 9 
(@ Descente ..... 81 111 Carleton 29 
43 Cincinnati 77 112 Miss. Coll. 29 
G4 TOD ci csces 75 113. Cumberland 29 
45 Hamilton . 114 Pittsburgh 28 
46 Iowa State... 33 115 Monmouth . 27 
47 Boston U. 7 116 Trin. (N. Car.) 27 
48 Rutgers ..... 71 117 Drake ...... 27 
49 Vanderbilt 71 118 Roanoke ..... 27 
SD Fee askew 69 119 Tennessee ' 27 
51 Trinity (Conn.) 68 120 Alabama Tech. 7 
52 Wooster 68 121 Arkansas ..... 26 
SS VeeeRr ...«<. 66 122 Hanover ..... 2% 
54 Wash. & Lee 66 123 Transylvania. . 25 
55 Colgate ...... 65 124 Wofford ...... 24 
56 Lehigh ...... 63 125 Hiram 24 
57 Geo. Wash. t 62 126 Kentucky . 4 
58 Alabama 61 127 Va. Mil. Inst.. 24 
SD: Wee wencces 59 128 Middlebury 23 
60 Haverford 59 129 Colorado ..... 23 
Cl Git abacess 7 EE ee 23 
GB Wm Gk weses 57 131 Muhlenburg 22 
63 Wake Forest.. 56 132 Mt. Union. 22 
64 Mich. Ag. Coll, 56 Dt Me nua wes 4 22 
65 Dickinson 55 134 Nashville 21 
66 Allegheny .... 54 135 Radcliffe 20 
67 Vermont ..... 54 136 Bryn Mawr. 20 
68 Gettysburg ... 53 137 Notre Dame . 20 
69 Western Res.. 52 138 St. Fr. Xavier 20 
oe es a ee races 2 139 Tulane .... 20 
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(Table IT). 
individuals listed in “Who's 


Of the 28,805 
Who,” 


of these figures 


89.77 per 


TABLE II 





= » 
“3% 
Percentage of native Ameri- 
cans, listed in “Who's 
i) a 16.4 27.7 32.5 
Percentage of college gradu 
ates graduating in ..... 32.0 22.8 22.7 
Percentage now living in... 14.2 35.6 23.2 
cent. are American born. Of these, 16.4 per 


ied 


cent. were born in New England; 27.7 per cent. 
Middle Atlantie New York, 
Pennsylvania, New Jersey and Delaware, and 


in the states of 
32.5 per cent. in the North Central states from 
The 137 colleges in Table I, 
omitting the military and naval academies, con- 
tributed 13,613 graduates to the “Who’s Who” 
list of New 


England colleges and universities trained 32 per 


Ohio to Minnesota. 


leaders. Of this number, the 
cent.; the group in the Middle Atlantie states 
22.8 per cent., and the North Central states’ 
institutions, including the great state universi- 
ties of Michigan, Wisconsin, Illinois, Ohio, Min- 
nesota, Indiana, Missouri and Iowa, 22.7 per 
cent. 

It is evident that the Middle Atlantic institu- 
tions, Columbia, Cornell, Princeton, University 
of Pennsylvania, ete., are not training as many 
future leaders as are born within the district. 
Their deficit and the much larger shortage of 
the Middle West are offset by the surplus gradu- 
ates from the New England colleges, which are 
educating twice as large a proportion of leaders 
as claim nativity within their territory. 

The validity of this argument rests on the 
assumption, which seems reasonable, that the 
distribution of the 16,000 college graduates by 
birthplace follows closely the distribution of the 
entire list of 28,000 individuals. It is interest- 
ing to note, further, that the intellectual leaders 
do not remain in New England although so 
largely trained there. The Middle Atlantic 
states, with their great cities and extensive pro- 
fessional life, apparently offer attractive oppor- 
tunities for genius to spread its wings. 

One must not be misled by the figures of 
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Table II into believing that the relatively high 
percentage of future leaders graduating from 
New England is due to high college enrolment 
As a matter of fact, the institutions east of the 
Ifudson lost ground in comparison with those 
of the Middle West during the years in which 
the “Who’s Who” members were undergradu- 
The years of graduation of the 16,000 
college men and women in “Who’s Who” range 
from 1855 to 1927 with the peak about 1895. 
Table III 


ates. 


presents the enrolment of three 


TABLE III 








Mnrolment ~eee. 1885 1890) = =1895 1900 1905 
Ilarvard and Yale... 2,824 3,896 5,690 6,788 8 522 
Ohio, Indiana, Michi- 

gan, Minnesota 

and Wisconsin 

Universities ... 3,002 5,232 8,514 11,801 15,290 
Bowdoin, Amherst, 

Dartmouth, Wil- 

liams, Wesleyan 

and Brown . 1,727 1,965 2,885 3,137 3,500 





institutions at five-year intervals 
While the New England 
colleges were doubling in size and the universi 


groups of 


midway in this period. 


ties were tripling, the Middle West state uni 
versities increased five times. In the face of 
this tremendous growth in student enrolment in 
the Middle and Far West, it is remarkable that 
the East maintained its position as the training 
Harvard, Yale and Prince- 
ton graduated 17 per cent. of all the college men 
and women in “Who’s Who” and 15.3 per cent. 
of those receiving their degrees in the twentieth 
century. This occurred even though the enrol- 
ment of the state universities from Ohio west to 
California increased from 1885 to 1905 twice 


school for leaders. 


as rapidly as the enrolment of the first three, 
and, of course, exceeded their total many times. 

Of the 16,433 college graduates in “Who's 
Who,” 4,900 finished their course in 1901 or 
later. Table IV presents the contributions of 
a number of colleges to this twentieth century 
group. The change in rank as compared with 
the positions of Table I reflects the growth of 
the western institutions. 

While the actual number of alumni of an 
institution included in “Who’s Who” affords a 
valid index of its contribution to intellectual 
leadership, it is clear that the number is affected 
to a great extent by the size of the body of 
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living alumg? n- index which gives a far 
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e quality of work done by a 


clearer idea of 








ee 7 ‘ , . ;' ; 
°sse 2 particular colgf%e in the production of leaders 
oes 2 . , 3 . oe 
2 ca = is atforded iby fhe percentage of living alumni 
, Ss5_ = who are in'thée*Who’s Who” list. 
~ £ 2 = » = 2 = In Table? V the colleges are arranged aceord 
= c cls ZESSS = ing to the percentage of their living bachelors 
aS a ° ara 3 “\V Io 7 ” y ‘or ‘ sly is 
Seal wnanas 389 7.95 ; Who are in Ww ho’s Who.” Unfortunately this 
2 Yale .......++- 227 4.65 2 list is very incomplete. Although the alumni 
3% Columbia ....... 144 2.95 5 sates off ade of ot lead inatituti / 
4 Wisconsin ...... 13: 271 g secretaries of upwards of a hundred institutions 
5 Princeton ...... 131 2.68 3 were addressed, information which could be 
6 Michigan ....... 131 2.68 4 . , > , . 
 Gereelh cccccess oT 2.60 6 used for this purpose was forthcoming from 
BREN ones nae 113 2.30 20 only 70 institutions. Some of the more impor- 
9 California ...... S4 1.72 15 pie ss a 
10 Indiana ........ 76 1.55 1s tant institutions having 90 or more represen 
5S EO ae nn sienns v3 or ®  tatives, including Columbia, Cornell, the Johns 
12 Stanford ....... 71 1.45 qn 4S, = Dr . 
13 Dartmouth ..... 66 1.35 13 Hopkins, Minnesota, Missouri and New York 
14 U. of Pa. ...... 62 1.27 © sititee She CE ea 
15 Minnesota ...... 60 1.2: °1 University, failed to furnish the necessary in 
16 Illinois ........ 57 1.16 24 formation. 
“= y % Pee 56 1.14 11 re < - . ee en 
18 Nebeos ....... 50 1.02 23 Whether it is possible to draw any general 


conclusions regarding the factors that enter into 
the production of a high percentage of leaders 
is questionable. Indeed, the table must be con- 
sidered with several precautions. In the first 
place, coeducational colleges and women’s col- 
leges show a rather low index because of the 


TABLE V 


PERCENTAGE OF LIVING ALUMNI IN “WuHo’s WHo” 











es & e - & = relatively small number of women ineluded in 
= = s = = S “Who’s Who” compared with the men, and be- 
- occeiionictiniinnene = us sause a relatively large percentage of the women 
1 oor eee yo 3 — rrr eT = in “Who’s Who” are not college bred. Thev ’ 
2 AMMO ccces U4 od WE saccenece ° ‘ 7 SF a . p ’ 
3 Harvard ..... 6.60 38 Ohio Wesleyan.. 1.78 include many writers of fiction, artists, singers 
4 Wesleyan .... 5.98 De Se éccewnens 1.63 : : - a > ’ 
5 Trin. (Conn.). 5.45 —_—...... 1.62 and actresses who have had training abroad ol 
@ Yale ......+. 4.78 41 Lehigh ........ 1.57 in institutions of other than collegiate rank. 
7 Hobart ...... 4.75 42 Monmouth .... 1.54 . ey oe ae 
8 Williams .... 4.54 nant... 15; Another precaution to be observed in interpret- 
9 Princeton .... 4.50 44 oy ane po ing the table is necessary because of the fact 
10 Haverford ... 4.20 45 . ae Be ones Be a" ‘ m . 
sia ...... 374 46 W. Virginia... 1.48 that there are certain lines of endeavor which 
= eee ng tees oo" p+ oe testes oo furnish larger numbers of names than others. 
3 Bowdoin ..... 3.4! 8S Nebraska ...... : a 
14 Centre ...... 3.28 49 Wisconsin ..... 1.37 Engineers are not as abundantly represented, ) 
SD We Kc dcdve 2.97 50 Carleton ...... 1.25 f . = modeke . — = - 
or example, as ministers and college professors. 
16 Marietta .... 2.70 51 Northwestern .. 1.22 | - I : = Ria I 7 — 
17 Lafayette .... 2.65 52 Stevens ....... 1.20 Those institutions, therefore, which train engi- 
18 Dartmouth ... 2.6 53 Vermont ...... 1.19 . . . : —_ wm 2 _ 
19 F.&M...... 2.61 54 Middlebury .... 1.19 eers entirely or in part have a lower index 
20 Earlham ..... 2.58 55 Bucknell ...... 1.07 than some other institutions which have for a 
21 Rutgers ..... 2.47 56 Chicago ........ 1.06 . » ee re s 
—_—..... ° 46 ———....... ‘sz long time been more definitely associated with 
8 MM co nsses 2.45 ss Kansas ....... = ecclesiastical training, for example. 
24 N. Carolina... 2.35 Pn sccaene« Py . F . 
°5 Cornell Coll. . 2.30 6 lewa State .... 23 A number of questions arise in connection 
26 nid vee = = peer teens oo with this table, especially in regard to some of 
27 Wooster ..... 2.2 32 California ..... .6£ R roe ee ? : 
28 Wabash ..... 2.16 G8 Dake .......5 69 the obvious characteristics of institutions ex- 
29 Davidson .... 2.15 64 Ohio State .... .66 hibiti . » a . : 
1ibiting widely different percentages of alumni 
30 Allegheny .... 211 65 U. of Iowa..... 58 - oe I — 
J 35 ee 2.02 66 Illinois ....... £55 in “Who’s Who.” Is there any relation between 
32 Rochester ... 2.02 Se ee anunonne 49 = . >: . : Py 
eee \. ‘ ‘re 
33 U. of Pa... 200 —_—-... 2 this index and the size of institution Is ther 
34 DePauw ..... 2.00 69 Wellesley ..... 47 any difference between the index of endowed as 
35 Oberlin ...... 1.96 70 Pa. State ..... 34 


contrasted with state institutions, of metropoli- 
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tan as contrasted with rural, wealthy as con- 
trasted with impecunious, old as contrasted with 
young? Doubtless the influence of individual 
faculty members has played an important role 
in determining the quality of an institution, but 
a very intimate knowledge of the life of indi- 
vidual colleges is essential before this can be 
determined. 

Among the first twenty colleges of Table V, 
size apparently has no effect on the stimulation 
of alumni to such leadership as wins admission 
to the ranks of “Who’s Who.” In this group 
are institutions as widely different in size as 
Hampden-Sydney, Hamilton, Hobart and Trin- 
ity, on the one hand, and Harvard and Yale, 
on the other. It is true that none of the great 
state universities, such as Michigan or Califor- 
nia, is within the highest twenty, but for that 
matter only two public institutions, North Caro- 
lina and Indiana, lie within the first thirty-five, 
and neither one of these is reckoned among the 
large state universities. These are the facts; 
the meaning of them is not readily determined. 
That the state universities are coeducational is 
hardly a sufficient explanation, for institutions 
like Beloit and Oberlin, in which the relative 
numbers of men and women do not differ mark- 
edly from those of the state institutions, lie 
within the highest thirty-five. 
institutions, as well as this list of thirty-five, 


Since the state 


represent all sections of the country, this lower 
index ean hardly be attributed to geographical 
conditions. More likely it is associated with the 
fact that the public institutions are not able to 
make the same selection of students which the 
That there 
may be a close connection between the index and 
the difficulty in fulfilling the requirements for 
the degree is indicated by the case of Hampden- 
Sydney. The very high percentage of graduates 
from this institution in “Who's Who” is note- 


privately endowed are able to do. 


worthy, but equally so is the fact that although 
there are only 700 living recipients of the 
bachelor’s degree from this college, there are 
2,300 living ex-students who for one reason or 
another failed to obtain the degree. Another 
factor which must be taken into account is the 
decreasing enrolment of Hampden-Sydney, 
which means that a large proportion of its 
alumni have reached those ages which are rep- 
“Who's Who.” Comparison is 


resented in 
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hardly fair, therefore, with growing institutio, 
which have large groups of recent graduates. 
For the purpose of studying by comparis 
and in more detail the records of various « 
leges in their contributions to intellectual lead 
ership a normal curve of the distribution of th, 
16,400 alumni according to the years of grady 


tion has been constructed (Fig. 1). The totg)s 















































Fig. 1. 


Graduates from all colleges. 


for five-year intervals are more satisfactory 
than yearly totals as the slight and unimportant 
irregularities are thereby eliminated.  Thes: 


totals are as follows: 


Years 
of Totals 
Graduation 


Percentages 





prior to 1871 


1871-1875 566 3.5 
1876-1880 1,027 6.3 
1881-1885 1,562 9.5 
1886-1890 2,301 14.0 
1891-1895 2,837 17.2 
1896-1900 2.868 17.5 
1901-1905 2,251 13.7 
1906-1910 1,577 9.6 
1911-1915 819 4.9 
after 1915 253 1.5 

16,433 100.0 


By replotting the normal eurve using per 
centages we have a basis for comparison with a 
similar pereentage curve for any institutior 
regardless of size or for a group of institutions 
When the contributions of any college to inte! 
leetual leadership conform to the combined co! 
tributions of all American colleges we maj 
conclude that the particular institution has had 


1 The authors are indebted to Professor Paul B 
Eaton for his kindness in making the diagrams 
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rmal history. When its contributions show 
nsiderable variation from the normal, when 

instance its contributions are decreasing 
hile those of other colleges are increasing, we 
v reasonably conelude that conditions in that 
stitution were unusual and in this ease unsatis 
ctory. A careful study of the histories of 

se colleges which show tendencies counter to 
e normal should give us many clues to the 
wtors for or against success, and be of pro- 
phetic value for those who are engaged in eol- 
number of such 


eve administration. A eom 


risons are presented in Figs. 2 to 14. In some 










































































fears STR 
2. Alumni of twenty-four universities and 
thirty-six colleges. 
Yale and Harvard and five New England 
colleges. 
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Fic. 4. Wisconsin and Illinois. 


nstanees the normal eurve is represented by a 
solid line; in others, for the sake of clearness, 


its points are indicated by crosses. This curve, 
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of course, is determined by the years required 


to achieve such Wins inelusion in 


success as 


“Who's Who,” by mortality and by the numbers 


































































































Middle Atlantic universities and colleges 


Fic. 6. Harvard and Yale. 





















































Fig. 7. 
Fic. 8. 


Michigan and Princeton. 


Columbia and Cornell. 
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graduating from year to year. 





Amherst, Wesleyan and Williams. 


Dartmouth 
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and Massachusetts Institute 


of Technology. 


It is not a nor- 


mal distribution curve. 





























































Fia. 11. 


Fig. 12. 




















West Point and Annapolis. 


Minnesota and California. 
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Lafayette and Bowdoin. 


Rochester and Union. 


This paper presents the facts relative to the 


production by American colleges of alumni wh 


have later achieved the distinction which leads t 


inclusion in “Who’s Who in America.” 


It is 


hoped that the report will prove of interest to 


college men in general and that those who ar 


intimately acquainted with the histories of insti 


tutions will draw conelusions of value from any 


fluctuations in production which have oceurred 
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SCHOOL AND SOCIETY 


EDUCATIONAL REVIEW 


Edited by WILLIAM McANDREW 


EDITORIAL COMMENT 


RAMPAGEOUS MR. ROGERS 
A new meteor is skylarking through our 
edueational welkin; Dr. Robert Rogers, a 
fresh and breezy professor of English in 
the Massachusetts Institute of Technology, 
is romping boisterously through the popu- 
lar periodicals, tossing off generous solu- 


tions of what’s wrong with the world. 
From him we learn why Americans have 
no prineiples, ethics, conduct, knowledge of 
scienee, society or government. It is be- 
cause, says the professor, for fifty years 
our youth have been trained by women. 
‘‘American thinking is feminine, compe- 
tent in details, rigidly idealistic, regardless 
of working facts and weak in critical ex- 
amination. Men have won civilization by 
methods women can not understand, can 
not apply and, therefore, despise: the slow 
methods of trial and error.’’ 

It’s the women 

Sic. Sick ’em. 

John Watrous has just come over into 
our village from Boston. He says of this 
new Rogers that he is as sparkling as Will. 
Ile made the front page by advice to the 
Technology seniors to be snobs and act the 
part, to ignore the neat and well-mannered 
stenographer, nineteen to thirty, and to 
marry the manager’s daughter, thirty- 
eight, and heiress to half a million. 

John heard the professor entertain a 
club of high- and broad-brows in Portland 
with an attack on modern education. The 
dwellers on the Western Promenade en- 
joyed a round of smiles, chuckles, shouts 
and roars of merriment. John thought the 
hour’s discourse wearied them toward the 
close with its unvaried censure of schools. 

Ernest Butterfield, not yet imported into 
Connecticut, had been brought over from 
New Hampshire to play the part of the 
darky who keeps his head in the hole in the 


sheet while the missile-thrower plays the 
game. 

John says that Butterfield astounded the 
Portlanders by the seeming startling sup- 
port he brought to the Boston critic. 

Professor Rogers had made much of 1890 
as if till then education was all any Rogers 
could wish. In 1890 the high schools se- 
cured ascendency. Secondary 
became common. This tended to 
down the fence between the select and the 
ordinary with most unhappy results. As 
John understood Professor Rogers, the 
great problem of education now is to side- 


education 
tear 


track most of the boys and girls who get 
into college. 


BUTTERFIELD FOR THE DEFENDANTS 


The gentle Butterfield begged to be ex- 
cused from giving his own inexpert opinion 
but would read contemporary descriptions 
of the schools before 1890 which have been 
displaced by the wretched ones of now. He 
read protests from The Nation, 1890, on 
the illiteracy of college freshmen. He 
quoted the Boston Herald, same year, on 
the rarity of ‘‘educated’’ graduates who 
could read, write or spell. He showed the 
surprised Portlanders, point by point, the 
identity of the claims of the Rogerses of 
1890 with the assertions of the present pro- 
He said the Bostonian 
might have made a mistake in the date and 
had intended 1870 as the golden year. The 
Rogerisms of that period quoted by the 
New Hampshire defendant were worse 
than the later ones. Back he went to 1850, 
to 1830. ‘‘Thus may we see, dearly be- 
loved,’’ concluded the sober searcher of old 
discontents with schools, ‘‘how true to form 
are the running comments of the gentle- 
man from Boston. Does education edu- 
eate? No, and never did.’’ 


fessor. censor 
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The time-keeper recorded Rogers, 60 
minutes; Butterfield, 10. Cup to But- 
terfield. 

I cite this tilt because it brings out what 
has a bearing on Professor Rogers’s re- 
cently printed claims that women teachers 
are the cause of Americans’ lack of prin- 
ciples, ethies, conduct, knowledge of sci- 
ence, society and government because dur- 
ing fifty years our youth have been trained 
exclusively by women. This charge pushes 
the end of the good time ten years further 
back and gives us 1880 as the beginning of 
the trouble. Professor Rogers sees men 
teachers more numerous then and edueca- 
tion less feminine, less rigidly idealistic, 
more regardful of working facts, stronger 
on eritical examination, winning civiliza- 
tion by the manly method of trial and error 
which women despise. 

I try to imagine how after 1880 the con- 
tinual impress of femininity could bring 
us to the amazing efficacy of our World 
War doings, and to the aftermath of gang 
wars, rotten city governments and corrupt 
courts. 

But I was here in 1880. 
generation then coming to an end. I recall 
the products of a man-taught society: 
whisky rings, canal graft, Star Route steals, 
Credit Mobilier, Secretary Belknap, Boss 
Tweed, the panie of ’73, the corruptions of 
the Tilden-Hayes contest. 

Butterfield destroys any claims the Bos- 
ton professor might care to make of being 
the discoverer of the botchery of education, 
but no one ean rob Robert of the distine- 
tion of identifying the cause of the defect 
as the schoolmistress. 


I remember the 


DAMAGE BY WOMEN 
His cocksure, snappily hopping phrases 
keep you awake. There’s not a dull line 
in him. The spirit of Elbert Hubbard 
sparkles in his diction. He needs only 
assert a triangle has one side and no 
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angles and to jump to another surprise 
without any dull research or counting of 
instances. What I have read by him is of 
the highest quality, for it immediately 
stimulates the query—is this so? It sets 
your memory meandering through eduea- 
tion in the days of man predominance. It 
‘alls up your recollection of John Tarver’s 
or Dean Ludeman’s accounts of the stand- 
ing of teachers when they were men only: 
the despised of Shakespeare, of Dickens, 
of Irving. The trustees of the first acad- 
emy in Philadelphia, 1751, said in their 
prospectus that they ‘‘aimed to qualify 
young men for public offices of trust. 
Those who prove of inferior sort may be 
recommended as schoolmasters.’’ Even 
after almost three hundred years of living 
with men teachers our beloved country 
voiced its worst disapproval of its chief ex- 
ecutive by calling him a Princeton peda- 
gogue. Never a more brilliant attack upon 
American schooling appeared than ‘‘The 
Sducation of Henry Adams.’’ This work 
of a gifted and fortunate Bostonian is 
mostly grief at the lack of education he 
suffered at the hands of men teachers. In 
the sad book, ‘‘The College as It Might 
Be,’’ which the New Republic printed a 
year ago, I read the more than two hun- 
dred pages of disappointment of students 
of twenty-two colleges. Their distress is 
on account of men teachers, not women. 
In the book, ‘‘ Undergraduates,’’ which is a 
study of twenty-three colleges and univer- 
sities and undertaken on the suggestion of 
the Association of American Colleges, the 
compilers quote the opinion of a college 
dean that the best teaching is in the ele- 
mentary schools, the next in the high 
schools, the poorest in the university, 
‘‘where it reaches the acme of badness.’’ 
The gist of this is that the university teach- 
ers are mostly men; the elementary ones, 
all women. Have we any more discrimi- 
nating and substantiating critic of schools 
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than Professor Everett Dean Martin? He 
it is who tells us to note that it is the 
women who in their college management 
are most concerned with the solid educa- 
tional service and least with the sideshows. 
The mere eating, sleeping and amusement 
aims of men’s university clubs stand in 
amazing contrast to the program of science, 
polities, art, health and education con- 
ducted by the American Association of 
University Women. My word! The three 
million feminine organizations affiliated in 
the General Federation of Women’s Clubs 
in Ameriea, the National Council of Jewish 
Women, the National League of Women 
Voters, the American Parent-Teachers As- 
sociation, the National Education Associa- 
tion at once come to my not especially well- 
informed mind as preponderatingly femi- 
nine influences directly working by insti- 
tutes, study meetings, lectures and publi- 
cations not ‘‘regardless of facts’’ or ‘‘ weak 
on critical examinations,’’ but more avid 
for both in the fields of polities, progress 
and general welfare than our men. 
FEMININE WEAKNESSES 

Mine are the random recollections of 
one who has made no special study of 
women’s part in civilization. They make 
Professor Rogers’s theory seem so absurd 
that I have a fear of not looking carefully 
enough at the damage the women are 
doing. 

It was a woman in the celebrated case in 
Washington City who permitted her high- 
school students to tell one another in the 
schoolhouse what they thought they knew 
about Bolshevism. It was a masculine 
school board which fined her for it. It 
was a woman teacher in Chicago who, when 
the mayor’s president of the board of edu- 
cation referred to a group of men and 
women teachers as educational derelicts, 
promptly sued the president for libel and 
made him eat his words. 

It was a man teacher, not a woman, who 
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more than any person in America in its 
entire history was charged with the ‘‘rig- 
idly idealistic thinking that disregards 
working facts.’’ But no one discovered 
that Wilson had been subjected to feminine 
school teaching. 

It was Madame, not Signor, Montessori, 
whom the premier of Italy cited for a 
critical examination of working facts and 
the consequent perfection of efficient teach- 
ing methods for all the world. 

It was a woman teacher, Ella Flagg 
Young, whom a Chicago mayor told men 
members of the board of education to leave 
alone because as superintendent of schools 
‘*she has more practical sense than all of 
you put together.’ 

It was a woman teacher, Susan Dorsey, 
whom men trustees placed and continued 
at the head of Los Angeles schools on ae- 
count of her criticai examination of work- 
ing facts and on account of her ability to 
see the needs of a perplexing situation and 
to see it whole. 

A woman teacher, Lucy Wilson, of 
Philadelphia, is selected to report on the 
educational system of Russia. 

A woman teacher, Florence Boeckel, edu- 
cational director of the National Council 
for the Prevention of War, is chosen to pre- 
pare the book, ‘‘ Between War and Peace,’’ 
which embodies the propositions of those 
feminine idealists, the American Legion, 
the Pan American Union, the American 
Federation of Labor, the International 
Chamber of Commerce, the National 
Grange, the American Farm Bureau Fed- 
eration, the American Institute of Inter- 
national Law and the League of Nations. 


A FEMALE FRANKENSTEIN 
Pooh pooh, professor, this woman teacher 
of yours is a straw lady. For any one who 
has known the schools, your anathema calls 
up a procession of women teachers of whom 
any appraiser would say they are distin- 
guished by the quality you say America 
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lacks on their account: principles, ethies, 
conduct, knowledge of science, society and 
government. In the line would come 
Mabel Skinner, of New York, teacher of 
honest politics; Blanche Mullen, elected by 
men to organize civic teaching for Kansas 
City; Anne Davis, put by Chicago men in 
charge of employment problems of the city; 
Mary Williams, of Baltimore, reporting 
on the ‘‘rigidly idealistic’’ quality of his- 
tory text-books in forty-eight states and 
giving them ‘‘critical examination’’; Ellen 
Richards, teaching science in the Massa- 
chusetts Institute of Technology and char- 
acterized by President Walker as ‘‘unsur- 
passed for translating facts into rules for 
practice’; Lois Meek, of Washington, 
quoted everywhere for her scientific ex- 
amination of cases of failure in school and 
her workable prescriptions for preventing 
it; Laura MeGregor, of Rochester, master 
of organized facts and effective applica- 
tion; Lois Mossman, Columbia University, 
unexcelled adapter of working facts to ef- 
fective teaching. I could introduce Mary 
MecSkimmon, Cornelia Adair, Charl Wil- 
liams, Olive Jones, Mary Pennell, Ruth 
Pyrtle, Lucy Salmon, Mary Kelty, Amy 
Lowell, Anne Rutledge, Edna _ Ferber, 
Willa Cather, Gertrude Atherton, Doro- 
thy Thompson, Dorothy Canfield and 
Agnes Repplier—women who have taught 
this generation of Americans and who 
have, as sure as you’re born, taught prin- 
ciples, ethics, conduct and knowledge of 
science, society and government. I would 
include Thomas Edison’s mother, a school 
teacher, and millions of others whom those 
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reputed our best men say gave them what 
is best in manhood. 

As for the women teachers who the pro- 
fessor says have been damaging the coun- 
try, George Coe, author of ‘‘ Motives of 
Men,’’ is no apologist for any of the defects 
of present America. His repute has been 
won in the field of critical examination 
for working facts. For the service whic) 
the professor feels is hurt by women the 
Coe conclusion is, ‘‘ The schools are proving 
that there is more in human nature than 
we had dreamed in our philosophy. An 
intellectual springiness in the taught is 
spontaneously appearing under the new 
conditions. Conduct now occurs that is 
better than the old-type schools ever saw. 
A surprising degree of rationality has ap- 
peared. Youth is gaining remarkable ¢a- 
pacity for the weighing of facts and the 
exercise of judgment, caution in generaliz- 
ing and ability to resist external suggestion 
and authority.’’ So close a fit is this Coe 
stoppage to the Rogers leakage that ‘‘ Mo- 
tives of Men’’ seems to have been written 
as rebuttal. But its date is 1928. 

What shall we say? Possibly, with But- 
terfield, that Rogers is right. America is 
in a bad way. The work of schools ought 
to be better. That’s as far as we can go 
with him. Our road switches to the right, 
leading to the conclusion that since women 
came in in larger numbers teaching has 
notably improved over the type of fifty 
years ago. We beg leave to venture that 
the guess that men teachers are more re- 
gardful of working facts and critical ex- 
amination is wild. 


THE BETTER BOOKS 


FAILURE OF CHARACTER TRAINING 

Doctors HarTsHORNE and May continue in 
Volume 3 the studies of character undertaken 
by Teachers College, Columbia, at the request of 
the Institute of Social and Religious Research." 


1 Hartshorne, May and Shuttleworth, ‘‘ Studies 
in the Organization of Character.’’ The Mac- 
millan Company, New York. 503 pp. $2.75. 


Frank Shuttleworth joins them. They discuss 
previous efforts to measure social knowledge, 
opinion and attitude. They deseribe various 
tests and contributions to the knowledge of char- 
acter and to theories of character education. 
The investigators know that in moral questions 
scientific inquiry is vitiated by the tendency to 
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take sides. The avoidance of this characteristic 
is deseribed. In their conclusions they give you 
the statistical proofs. They find honesty high 
in children from homes of the better economic 
level. 

Deception was not found to be conditioned by 
low ideals, nor honesty by high, but to be spe- 
cifie habits, formed in connection with specific 
situations. The school instruction regarding 
dishonesty and the methods used to suppress it 
do not materially affect its appearance when 
opportunity comes to cheat. 

More than half the children tested volun- 
tarily share their good things with others. 
\bout a third will do more for their group than 
for themselves. 

Prevailing ways of teaching ideals and stand- 
ards probably do little good and may do harm. 

These are but a few of the surprising conclu- 
sions based upon a large number of actual tests 
and observations. The theory of transfer of 
discipline finds little support in the field of 
morals when subjected to the cold measurement 
of seience. 

The tide of character training is high in the 
schools just now. The investigation by these 
researchers throws a similar shadow on our 
moral instruction as the studies of Galileo did 
upon the seience teaching of the church. With 
the urge within the teacher to inculeate moral- 
ity, with the conclusion that her teaching of this 
sort does little good and may do harm, we are 
in a serious dilemma indeed. You must read 
this book and see what share you can take in 
helping us out of the slough. 

On this point read George C. Kyte. 


SUPERVISION MOVING UP 

Mr. CUBBERLEY has a positive and encour- 
aging mind. In his introduction to George 
Kyte’s new book,? he says that a little while ago 
the elementary school principalship was gener- 
ally regarded as the weakest link in the elemen- 
tary school system. The head master considered 
his duties administrative, clerical, disciplinary. 
This condition is the same in many schools and 
in some entire systems but it is happily no 
longer found in a large and rapidly increasing 

2 George C. Kyte, ‘‘ How to Supervise. A Guide 
to Educational Principles and Progressive Prac- 


tiees.’’ Houghton Mifflin Company, Boston. 468 
pp. $2.40, 
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number of schools officered by leaders in this 
division of educational service. We now con- 
ceive that the principal’s worth consists mostly 
in his success in getting the children well trained. 

Professor Kyte writes his handbook with two 
schoolmasterly objectives in view: getting the 
children better taught, getting teachers free 
from formalism and into the attitude of greater 
freedom and professional satisfaction. No one 
ean read the chapters and come through with 
the notion that teaching is contemptible. It is 
more of a science than law as commonly prac- 
ticed and not behind medicine very far. Tun- 
ing up with two really entertaining chapters on 
how supervision developed and what the philos- 
ophy of it is, Dr. Kyte covers fifteen topies on 
the organization, technique and specialities of 
school management. 

The superintendent of instruction is an off- 
spring of polities. We began our civic life with 
the glad proposal that one man is as good as an- 
other. The qualification for office was the abil- 
ity to get the nomination and the votes. The 
way to keep a position was to reward the bosses 
by getting places for their friends. Appoint- 
ment of a superintendent, says our author, was 
only exceptionally made on the basis of profes- 
sional merit, and this continues to be the case. 
Winship used to say that making good schools 
rarely resulted in a superintendent’s holding 
his place. This is an observation that the cases 
of Ettinger, Finegan, Chadsey, West, Corson, 
Engleman and West, in this decade, corroborate. 
It is surprising that the life of adventure of- 
fered by a school superintendency has not been 
featured more. It offers rare attraction to red- 
blooded men who wish exercise to develop their 
nerve, courage and satisfactions of life. Prop- 
erly used the superintendency has all the emer- 
gencies necessary for the making of a man. 
Tell the youngsters this when you discuss occu- 
pations. Dr. Kyte’s references to the backward- 
ness of the superintendency indicate a big work 
to be done such as appeals to the ambitions of 
men who feel the urge to make life count. 


SUPERVISION NEEDED BY COLLEGE TEACHERS 

Practically all county superintendents in 
twenty-five states are chosen in disregard of 
professional equipment. Every reason that may 
have existed for election of a superintendent by 
the people has passed away. The acquisition of 
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professional skill and responsibility, says Dr. 
Kyte, has been a slow, uphill movement. In 
many cities school boards still cling to the 
power they have no fitness for using. The more 
progressive localities have made the superinten- 
dent the chief administrator and manager of the 
school system. The change that is taking place 
is curious in the direction of its course. When 
teachers were born, not made, a superintendent 
needed only to get them a place and material 
for work. A Democrat with some sense of 
bookkeeping was as good a superintendent as 
a similar Republican was. Normal schools came 
into fashion not without strenuous objection 
from the taxpayers. They turned loose young 
teachers with a knowledge of the methods some 
Bridgewater or Oswego explorer had outlined. 
We soon had the curious situation of superin- 


tendents knowing less than teachers. William 


H. Payne, as superintendent in Ypsilanti and 
Adrian, began to enlarge his duties and to base 
them upon principles of education as laid down 


by his admired Frenchman, Compayre. James 
Bb. Angell, then president of the University of 
Michigan, in which institution Dr. Kyte now 
teaches educational supervision, conceived the 
idea that the university ought to add teaching 
to the studies covered in the department of liter- 
ature, science and the arts. Superintendent 
Payne was called to the chair of the new School 
of Edueation and, until his death, was the whole 
school. He sent out into Michigan and the West 
high-school teachers, principals, school-system 
superintendents, college presidents and _ pro- 
fessors. Unless you have studied teaching you 
ean not now obtain charge of classes in the 
states into which these Michigan missionaries 
came. Unless you have prepared professionally 
for supervision you can not be a school super- 
intendent. There are those who believe that the 
time is not far off when even those at the top of 
the educational hierarchy, the college professors 
and heads of departments, will not be permitted 
to influence so complex a machine as the adoles- 
cent mind without learning, if college instrue- 
tors, how to guide it, or, if college department 
heads, how to supervise the guiders. When Pro- 
fessor Payne was giving us his courses, forty- 
eight years ago, we would proceed from his 
classroom to those of the instructors in English, 
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mathematics, Latin, Greek and history to have 
inflicted upon us time-and-brain-wasting meth- 
ods—the opposite of those stressed in his teach- 
ing as the best that had been tried. Professor 
Kyte, in numerous places, remarks of some un- 
toward stupidity, “Such in many places is sti|| 
the case.” He does not say that college teach- 
ing, which should be the model for all the rest, 
is still generally the poorest to be found. So I[’l| 
say it for him. On what authority? You may 
take “Undergraduates,” a sad study by college 
adults, published by Doubleday, Doran and 
Company, or “The Students Speak Out,” a sad- 
der one, written by attendants at many colleges. 
The sober finding of each is that “to-day the 
chief function of an instructor ought to be to 
teach efficiently. But he doesn’t know how. . 
Formal lectures and quizzes usurp the place of 
the guidance of learning! . . . “The best teach- 
ing in the country,’ reports the college dean, ‘is 
found in the elementary schools. The higher it 
goes the worse it becomes until it reaches the 
acme of badness in the colleges and universi- 
ties.” The committee which issued “Under- 
graduates” “has no hesitation in saying that, in 
many of the university classes we visited, the 
elementary principles of effective teaching were 
violated.” 


Proressors’ ScoRN OF A SCIENCE OF TEACHING 

In my crude way I feel that, if the university 
heads of departments had exercised even a rudi- 
mentary supervision of the bunglers they put in 
charge of me and my classmates, less harm 
might have been done us. After mussing for 
years enough to permit a graduate to get on 
the board of trustees, or after some trustee’s 
son or head professor’s child got into the 
classes of the bewildered or hide-bound instrue- 
tor, he lost his place. Small comfort to us with 
his cobwebs still in our brains. 

My guess is that the methods outlined by Dr. 
Kyte, a professor in a university, are moving 
upward toward the Olympians who live in 
happy contempt of “the science and the art of 
teaching and supervision,” as Payne termed it 
in the good old days before you were born and 
when I was wasting my life in fond hopes of 
being educated. They are showing fight, the 
college professors. God bless ’em. This is a 
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vood sign. They used to be above noticing such 
suggestions. “Academie freedom” meant lib- 
erty to addle as many brains as could be 
reached. Now Professor Glen Wakeham, of the 
University of Colorado, puts forth the sugges- 
tion that the edueationist is a specialist with a 
politieal motive. “The college teaching profes- 
sion will not pay much attention to the findings 
f a commission ‘consisting largely of special- 
ists in edueation.’” The extra quotation marks 
I don’t want ’em. 


are not mine. They give a 
snippy flavor. 
But the whole observation has an old familiar 
ring. So said the engineers when the college 
put in courses on the science and art of their 
calling. So said Andrew Carnegie’s iron-mas- 
ter when it was proposed to apply chemistry to 
the mixing of ores. So protested the lawyers 
when it was said a youth could be better pre- 
pared in law school than in sweeping out the 
office. So said the shipbuilders who spurned 
the moulding loft and the estimates of stress 
and strain. So said dear old Truman Backus, 
“I never read a book on pedagogy in my life, 
thank God!” 
Beware, professor. The measurers will get 
you, if you don’t watch out. 
The wail of despair of Glen Wakeham is omi- 
[ His 
It has the populace 
The old professors 


are dying off and youngsters matured in recent 


nous: “Of course ‘education’ will win out. 
quotation marks, again. | 


and the politicians with it. 


educational practice are taking their places. 
Within a few years, as a matter of course, the 
majority of the younger college teachers will 
have had one or more courses in ‘education.’ ” 

I was present at a closed meeting of leading 
The 
gram*committee had shown its scorn in one of 
the topies for diseussion: “Whither is the so- 
called science of education taking us?” They 
had selected for opening the debate a young 
instructor from a nearby normal college, with 
intent to slaughter him for a schoolman’s holi- 


da Vy. 


schoolmasters of northern Illinois. pro- 


He gave a simple, running account of 
what the experimenters had determined regard- 
ing silent reading, learning of memory gems, 
achievement in spelling, fundamental processes 
in arithmetic, mastery of minimum units in his- 
tory, ete. He asked whether we should slap the 
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man who shows us how to hit the mark or kiss 
him. Not a soul made his intended stab at the 
“so-ealled science of education.” 
the quotation marks evaporates. 
permitted to go into a class directed by Mary 
Kelty or Lois Coffman or by any of the up-and- 
coming teachers sprinkled through our schools, 
must say, “Alas, we were born too soon!” 


The seorn in 
We older men, 


Wuy Doesn’t THE PRESIDENT INTRODUCE 
SUPERVISION ? 

Dr. Kyte makes out that the most important 
duty of the head of a school system is to see that 
those whom it teaches are well taught. The su- 
perintendent must know the best ways of teach- 
ing and must organize supervision so that the 
most effective ways of training are used. Now, 
tell me why this isn’t true of a university pres- 
Whose business is it, if not his, to see 
By 
what line of reasoning is the head of a college 
relieved of the responsibility incumbent on the 


ident. 
that the beneficiaries are taught effectively? 


manager of a productive enterprise to organize 
and supervise the service? I conclude from 
reading Dr. Wakeham that the professors would 
not like it and that they aecuse of being poli- 
ticians those who would wish the college teachers 
taught how to teach. Hoot, mon! When it 
comes to political management of trustees and 
alumni against a president show me any more 
clever engineers of the backwash than a junto 
of college professors. This is not scorn; it’s ad- 
miration of efficiency. 
ing front. 
words that president and professors have suf- 
The 


survey, reorganization, su- 


Turn this power to fac- 
Take the college people at their own 
fered loss of esteem. universal cure of 
decadent business: 
pervision, has rejuvenated railroads, postal sys- 
tems, hospital management, armies and states. 
What obstacles to the same process block the 
president ? 
field for adventure and courage with handsome 
crowns ready to drop on martyrs’ heads. Dr. 
Kyte’s hand-book shows how the president can 
get a wreath. 

The volume is concerned with getting all the 


Pride and fear? Here, too, is a 


teachers into the preferred class of those whom 
Arthur Gates calls the knowers of what should 
be done and how it is guided. 

So our author will have it that all educational 
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officers should be, above all other considerations, 
supervisors. The superintendent of schools 
must throw up his cherished desire to be classed 
as a business man. Buildings, supplies, con- 
tracts, bookkeeping are nowadays supplemen- 
tary and secondary. Teaching is the big thing. 
Organize it. Make Briggs’ slogan your motto: 
“Organize, deputize, supervise.” The second 
of this trilogy is now the hardest. Get a philos- 
ophy of supervision, says Professor Kyte. 
“Here is mine,” he says. “The general objec- 
tive is to guide a school system, all its workers, 
to the maximum development of each of its 
beneficiaries into the most valuable member of 
the community he is capable of becoming at all 
times during his life.” <A big obligation, this, 
and quite different from the simple aim of my 
student days when Alexander Bain defined the 
science of education as systematic knowledge of 
how to do the accepted things expected of the 
school. Those were reading, writing, arith- 
metic and a few extras. Dr. Kyte subjects the 
large objective to analysis, tabulates the activi- 
ties of the teacher who succeeds and defines the 
details of supervision calculated to secure the 
kind of teaching needed. The work and rela- 
tions of the different supervising officers in a 
school system are discussed with a knowledge 
that indicates wide experience and observation 
by the author. There are thirty-nine means of 
improving the work of teachers in service which 
are graded as to importance by fifty principals. 
Personal conference is ranked by them as of the 
highest importance. Required attendance at 
educational conventions is at the tail of the list. 


EpUCATIONAL CONVENTIONS NEED THE 
MEASURER 


There you are! Didn’t I say here a few 
months ago that some one will wake up some 
day and show that the costly teachers’ conven- 
tion, violating many of the known rules of good 
programing and good teaching, will be discov- 
ered as a time-waster when the measurers get 
at it? 

The book abounds with warr criticisms of 
supervisors. It says their function .s teachers 
of teachers is not generally understood by those 
whom they supervise. “This is largely the su- 
pervisor’s fault. It is for him to change his 
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method if a change in the teacher’s attitude js 
to result.” 

What the methods of supervision should be 
and how practiced fills the bulk of the book. 
There is much excellent matter on plans and 
program of supervision, visits to classrooms, 
individual conferences, teachers meetings, su- 
pervision by bulletins, by demonstration, by re 
search, by tests and measurements. The new 
teacher, the weak teacher and the superior 
teacher each gets a chapter all his own. 

It is not a book of opinion. Its conclusions 
are accompanied by the tables and statistics of 
the investigations which lead to them. 

For instance, we have the Johnson study and 
the Erickson investigation of the scores given 
by teachers to pupils on standard tests com- 
pared with the scores given by expert examiners 
using the same tests. The differences between 
individual scores, mean scores, quartiles, ex- 
tremes, etc., were so slight as not to establish 
any necessity for special examiners. Teachers 
ean test. The use of the new form examination 
is within the scope of the intelligence of the 
average teacher. The average teacher is more 
intelligent than the average person. She can 
learn so much from examining the achievement 
of her pupils that testing is not only a valuable 
aid to learning but is a legitimate means of su- 
pervision. Teach the teacher how to test and 
keep her at it. 

Thus vanishes another of our bugaboos, that 
the new examinations require such expert han- 
dling that teachers must not use them lest the 
tests suddenly explode and give the children 
lockjaw or something just as bad. 

Mr. Robert Rogers in his criticisms of the 
schools asserted abundantly their lack of or- 
derly use of facts. John Almack has valuable 
things to say on that. 


AN ILLUMINATING PRESENTATION OF 
THE MODERN IDEA OF 
THE THESIS 
I was once thrown into contact with a man 
who regretted that he had been born too late. 
He inherited shares of a canal that had been 
taken on long lease by a railroad company. 
Ultimately the waterway was to be returned to 
the owners in as good condition as when taken 
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ver. The railroad ran but one boat over the 
route each day. My friend’s consuming interest 
was in eanal navigation. He traversed and 
-tudied the inland waterways of Germany, 
Franee and the Netherlands. His keenest de- 
licht was walking a towpath, watching the 

yeration of locks or sitting on the deck of a 
barge slowly gliding along a mirror-like stretch 
between woods or meadows or towns. “Amer- 
ica,” he said, “will never revive this most pic- 
turesque means of transportation. Alas, I was 
born too late!” 

When I dip into John Almack’s book*® on 
thesis writing, I realize that I was born too late. 
Our university had the plan of encouraging its 
craduates, out in the world, to work for a higher 
degree than the one given after four years of 
residence at the institution. I asked Professor 
Burke Hinsdale to allow me to present a thesis 

pon the main educational doctrines of the day 

S88), whence they came and what they were 
worth. “Nay, nay,” said the professor. “But 
I will aceept a thesis on the educational theories 
of Aristotle.” I have no high degree. I 
wouldn’t give thirty cents to get the one I am 
now, by the Medes-Persian laws of forty-four 
years ago, entitled to display. 

John Almack’s book informs me that a stu- 
dent now who seeks a higher degree may pre- 
pare any thesis with what intelligence, honesty, 
expedition and skill he may possess. I wish 
he had been able to write and present this book 
to dear Dr. Hinsdale. Not that any degree 
seems to me more than a survival of the aristo- 
cratie trimmings like the “highness” or “excel- 
leney” or “majesty” of old world childishness, 
but if I had been held to a study of what our 
educational system was for and should have been 
coming to I might have led a better life. 

Young Almack writes as he talks, so clearly, 
simply and directly to the point that the school- 
men at conventions after they hear him remark, 
“We wish we had more Almacks.” The present 
volume gives a lively history of the paces the 
collegians were put through to get the desired 
hall-mark. There was “the disputation” in high 
favor when all the knowledge recognized by the 
university was contained in the books of classic 

8’ John C. Almack, ‘‘ Research and Thesis Writ- 


ing.’’ Houghton Mifflin Company, Boston. 310 
pp. $2.40. 
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authorities. The greater availability of learn- 
ing brought by the printing press, the growth 
of experimental science and the rise of historical 
research magnified the worth of original contri- 
butions to knowledge. Disputation declined; 
investigation came to the fore. Before the Civil 
War, Harvard and the University of Michigan 
began pushing science in larger amounts into 
the classical curriculum. Tangible evidence of 
work in these new fields will not take the form 
of relating facts already known to the profes- 
sors nor developing a body of theoretical doe- 
trine without reference to facts. There must be 
an adding of something to the known. The 
process of finding it is research. A thesis to- 
day is a coherent report of research. The basis 
of the thesis is a problem; the central proposi- 
tion is a hypothesis. These extend to a general- 
ization derived from facts. 

This brings the author to a consideration of 
thesis problems, to the essentials of scientific 
method, to measurement, record, generalization, 
forms of hypotheses, verifications, norms, experi- 
ments, canons, correlations, the historic method, 
ease studies, the genetic method, the compara- 
tive, the survey, the compilation, the question- 
naire. There is a chapter on the library and 
thesis writing, on the mechanics of thesis writ- 
ing, on standards of scoring, originality and 
personal factors. 

Investigation often loses its drive. The stu- 
dent’s interest flags. The hypothesis fails to 
work into the sure conclusion which appeared 
so bright in the first flush of a beginning. 
When the spirit is right the preparation of a 
thesis carries with it much more than the reward 
of a degree. It is an introduction into the 
fraternity and fellowship of a large body of 
devoted seekers after truth; it opens the door 
to the happiest kind of immortality. The num- 
ber of interesting and worth-while studies to 
be made is endless. At this present there is an 
enthusiasm for knowledge akin to that in the 
Renaissance. The age is fostering a progress 
measured not by mere dollars but in the finer 
terms of appreciation, sacrifice, service and 
truth. 

In Dr. Almack’s work I see the idea that is 
gently stealing into much of the literature com- 
ing to this magazine for review. It is the 
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insistence upon the positive, not negative, atti- 
tude of persons who comment on the work of 
others. “Appreciation,” repeats this young doc- 
tor, “is the most powerful stimulus and reward.” 
Let the professors remember this in following 
up the researchers and the thesis writers. It 
will give us more worth-while contributions to 
the general good. By that token, let young 
John C. take notice that we have greatly enjoyed 
and profited by this, the latest of his good 
books. 


A DIFFERENT PSYCHOLOGY 

Tuere are many kinds of psychology, re- 
marks Dr. Alfred Adler, of Vienna, in his latest 
volume. They take different directions. No 
psychologist believes that the others are right. 
Dr. Adler can not agree with the drive theory 
of MeDougall, nor with the conditioning and 
reactions of the behaviorists, nor with Freud in 
his attribution of many disturbances as coming 
from sex desires. This gives you freedom to 
approve and disapprove whatever you choose in 
Dr. Adler’s explanation, for everybody is some- 
what of a psychologist these days. 

However, you are likely to find much of com- 
fort in the doetor’s “Science of Living.” Its 
thesis is that everybody can accomplish every- 
thing. Every one alive has the desire to de- 
velop, to strive, to achieve, to excel, to be 
superior. We all make mistakes but the im- 
portant thing is that we ean correct them. Our 
problem is to keep on the useful side of life, to 
keep interested in the good of others. Indi- 
vidual psychology, paradoxical as it may seem, 
is a social psychology. 

This comforting Adler philosophy seems to 
me to have been the guiding principle of my 
Sunday school superintendent and of every good 
teacher I had long before Lewis Terman and 
his different doctrine appeared in this wicked 
world. 

It is absurd, says Dr. Adler, to pay more 
attention to erime than to the criminal. We 
find that he always looks on his acts as clever 
and heroic. He believes he has achieved his 
goal of superiority. But the fact that he has 

4Alfred Adler, ‘‘The Science of Living.’’ 


Greenberg, Publisher, Inc., 160 Fifth Avenue, New 
York. 264 pp. $3.50. 
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shunned the useful side of life shows that he is 
really a coward. The best way to stop crime 
would be to teach everybody that it is cowardice. 
This can be done for children by teaching them 
the doctrine in school. Increase of punishment 
enlarges the criminal’s belief that he is a hero— 


superior. 


DreEAMS AS INTOXICANTS 


The book makes much of dreams and comes 
to the conclusion that they are a kind of intoxi- 
cation. The superstition surrounding dreams 
comes from the fact that few people understand 
them. But as few people know themselves in 
their waking life it is no wonder that the 
analysis of a dream is beyond them. People get 
up in the morning argumentative and critical. 
This is the persistence of an emotion created by 
a dream. The fact that a dream is an emo- 
tional drunk is suggestive of the method of 
escape. Tell yourself that you won’t intoxicate 
yourself any more in this way and your dream- 
ing will stop. “That’s the way I stopped mine,” 
says the doctor. 

Stage fright is based on your regarding the 
audience as an enemy. A feeling of inferiority 
comes from feeling you are confronting a hostile 
audience. It is conceit. Trust your audience, 
forget yourself. Be filled with a desire to 
please. You will not then have stage fright any 
more. 

Every one has a feeling of inferiority. It is 
not a disease but a stimulant to normal, healthy 
striving. We strive to be superior. The normal 
person is not conscious of it. He is striving to 
be successful. So long as the striving is ex- 
pressed in work for the general welfare it is 
healthy. When it becomes a consuming desire 
for selfish gain it is a mental disease. 

From these sample bricks you must conceive 
the house that Adler built. His demonstration 
that the school is superior to the home as a 
training place for children, that the average 
teacher is a better trainer than the average 
mother, his high conception of love and mar- 
riage, his suggestion that young children should 
often be set to discussing with sympathetic ad- 
visers what life work is to be undertaken, scores 
of every-day problems scattered here and there 
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to thought. 
From Vienna to Los Angeles is but a step. 
Listen to more on this line from a woman of 


wide experience. 


THE TEACHER AS HYGEIST 

A cuitp guidance book® for teachers is Dr. 
Inskeep’s latest. The author has here made 
available to a wider ecirele the lessons she has 
been giving to teachers who take her courses in 
the University of Southern California. We are 

in the child business now, says the author, in 
effect; when we offer ourselves as teachers we 
can't profess to be mostly experts in reading, 

riting and old school studies. We are expected 

be child experts first of all. The horse trainer 
has to know more about horses than of harness; 
the doctor, more about health and disease than 

drugs. So come on in to the new science ot 
pedagogy—child guidanece—which is concerned 

th growth of height and weight and intelli- 
cenee, hands, feet, eyes, ears and teeth. Dr. 
Inskeep analyzes for us the behaviorist theory, 
the Gestalt, the Freudian, the principles set 
forth by Jung and by Adler, concluding with 

deseription of psychoanalysis. She treats the 
development of mind and body, their measure- 
ment, maladjustments. We can’t any more get 
only the best children as our school portion and 
we ean’t be relieved of the annoying ones by 
easy expulsion. The state has by law obliged 
us to become universal parents. Compulsory 
attendance is enforeed everywhere. It operates 
either on school or jail. Every teacher worth 
his salt is keen for reducing jail membership. 
This book is a guide for making school-keeping 
easier, more effective and more satisfying to the 
teacher than it ean be without sound knowledge 
of what helps and hinders children. 

Herself a teacher, the author, without any 
sentimental platitudes such as used to mark the 
coaxing speakers at the old institutes, says that 
what the teacher can now know and the skill 
this knowledge is giving her have put the calling 
on the plane of a great, scientific profession. 
Its activities are so valuable, so interesting, that 
the tone of congratulation evident in graduating 


5 Annie Dolman Inskeep, ‘‘Child Adjustment.’’ 
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addresses in medical colleges is applicable in 
speaking to teachers. 
of course. Everybody has. But the teacher’s 


Teachers have worries, 


function, as a physician of children’s minds, 
gives her practice five days a week in banishing 
her ills of mind and body, not only to enable 
her to get her work done with less damage to 
herself but also to avoid damaging young lives 
in their most susceptible years. The doctor who 
attends the sick has been trained to bring no 
bag of troubles with him. He has learned to 
find each case a fascinating problem. To solve 
it becomes a passion with him. To this happy 
state the times are pushing teachers. Those 
who are in it want no pity, self-made or offered 
from outside. The era of admiration for any 
teacher who cares to earn it is here. 

Back of many of these increasing researches 
and applications stand the new, and to some of 
us, mysterious backers. One who ought to know 
tells of them. 


NOW YOU CAN KNOW THE FOUN.- 
DATIONS 

sECAUSE addressing an audience of professors 
and students assembled at the University of 
Virginia, Dr. Keppel, president of the Carnegie 
Foundation, presents the subject of philan- 
thropie endowments with a felicitous considera- 
tion of his varied audience. He is not too 
statistical to be static nor too authoritative to 
be awesome. His frank exposition of what he 
valls the mistakes of his own corporation, his 
dread to see a hearty impulse smothered by its 
own rules and machinery give his Virginia Page 
Barbour lectures on foundations and their rela- 
tion to education and to scientific and social 
progress a veritable charm. Printed now in a 
handy volume,® the concise facts of the essay 
entitle it to a place in the reference sections of 
educational libraries; the qualities of the spoken 
address will win the printed book grateful and 
unwearied readers. This is to say that there is 
so little knowledge possessed by most of us on 
the subject of the American leadership in organ- 
ized giving that a short work which is so com- 
plete, so simple and so clear as this will be 
weleomed. There are more than two hundred 

6 Frederick P. Keppel, ‘‘The Foundation: Its 


Place in American Life.’’ The Macmillan Com- 
pany, New York. 113 pp. $1.25. 
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foundations in the United States capitalized at 
about a billion dollars. Dr. Keppel has tried 
the experiment of ascertaining how many of 
these and their objects can be named by men 
considered ordinarily well-informed. How many 
ean you name? Few persons can enumerate so 
many as Six. 

What is the difference between a foundation 
and a fund? Generally the first keeps its prin- 
cipal intact and spends only its income; the 
second spends interest and principal for its 
objects. 

When Andrew Carnegie set the pattern for 
foundations his idea was a committee of stew- 
ards for the philanthropic distribution of sur- 
plus wealth. More and more the organizations 
have become clearing-houses for ideas. They 
are the best agencies for telling you what 
thoughtful men and women regard as matters 
of chief moment for the present and future. 
The foundation is a departure from the world- 
old type of charity, which seeks to relieve pres- 
ent distress. The foundation seeks to be con- 
structive and permanently curative rather than 
palliative. 

Not content to follow fighters into the field 
and bind up their bleeding bodies the foundation 
would prevent bloodshed altogether. Few would 
deny, observes Dr. Keppel, that amid all the 
eross currents and confusions of modern life 
the outstanding human aspiration to-day is for 
peace. We are living in a peace-loving world 
which doesn’t believe peace can be kept by 
preaching the evils of war. Wars are not spon- 
taneous combustion. They start from little 
superheated points. If we understand ade- 
quately what our neighbors are thinking and 
how they feel about it, the hot points can be 
recognized and cooled before they heat a nation 
into hysteria and fighting frenzy. The present 
trend of the foundation toward international 
activities is significant. The scholarly migra- 
tions since the war, the 5,827 student fellowships 
of the Rockefeller Foundation and the General 
Edueation Board, the similar grants by nine 
other agencies all, in the majority of cases, in- 
volve foreign residence or travel. 

The policies, organization, procedures, aims 
and activities of the great philanthropic funds 
are discussed with interest and frankly. 

The hat-holders are many and often weird. 
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Here is a choice bit of genre painting by the 
Keppel brush: “In the whole realm of conflict- 
ing movements which we roughly group as 
‘progressive’ education there will be real oppor- 
tunities for the foundation. But they won’t be 
easy to find because the movement has its char 
acteristic lunatie fringe. The loud-speakers, y 
remittent, make it hard to hear the still, smal) 
voices.” 

The foundations are studying the new means 
of communication which, since the invention o{ 
writing and printing, have developed more rap- 
idly than has the ability of educators to apply 
them. The motion picture and the radio become 
commercialized before the schools learn whether 
or not they are valuable as teaching agencies. 
The foundations may help discover their worth. 
Even the convention and the congress, the teach- 
ers meeting, the National Education Association 
assembly, may be enhanced in efficiency. The 
Pacific Relations Institute assembled at Kyoto 
dispensed with formal papers and substituted 
group discussions based on carefully guided pre- 
liminary preparation. The results were sufli 
ciently encouraging to suggest that further 
experiment may develop a type of educational! 
meeting that avoids much of the usual waste. 

Foundationers, as Dr. Keppel has known 
them, are not without the stupidities that plague 
us common men. For instance, when a new 
foundation is set up, it, like the Kokomo art stu- 
dent who kept out of galleries for fear of losing 
his individual style, avoids contacts with the 
established foundations. In the past seven 
years three foundations have shown inclination 
to ask advice and to profit by the experience of 
their elders. New York rejected the platoon 
plan because it was not invented by the Man- 
hattan educators. The all-year school remains 
in its two native towns, Newark and Nashville. 
But the junior high school spread from Roches- 
ter, and your perusal of Dr. Keppel’s modest 
volume will suggest many things that may affect 
your own town. 

Further among new things is the use now 
made of dramatics. 


COAXING OUT INITIATIVE 
WIinirrep Warp gives respectability to the 
reviled slogan, “Not how good but how many.” 
She brings out its true value in education as 4 
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e »nromoter of democracy. Not how good a show 
your dramatie club give for the delight of 
s mothers, fathers and friends, but how many 
ipils ean get good out of dramaties is the 

e vestion to ask your thespian enthusiasts. 
In her book’? Miss Ward relates how the pub- 
schools of Evanston, Illinois, of which she is 
supervisor of dramaties, cooperated with 
rthwestern University and recast the seventh 
nd eighth grades so that drama was made an 
ctive study, one course coming twice, an- 
her, thrice a week. From the hit-or-miss, 
ten all-eonsuming, hurried preparation for a 

ol show, drama became an orderly exercise 
the usual activities claimed for it: good En- 
h, good voice, good manners, self-possession, 

Appealing to an almost universal instinct 
dramaties work attracted practically every 

ingster and interested the teachers to such 

extent that six special instructors in the 
school systems aided by a number of practicing 
dents from the speech division of the univer- 
ty are required for this line. It has extended 
pwards and downwards into all grades. 

Miss Ward describes the discard of old ideas 
regarding school plays. The fun of wearing 
itation armor, the satisfaction of receiving 
tention, applause and compliment are pleasant 

igh, but it is cheap compared with the gain 
it has come by turning the jolly lark of the 
Drama in 


into real creation. 


vanston is not memorizing speeches. It is 


rlormance 


nposition, constructive imagination, rather 
than eut-and-dried rehearsing. The expectation 
. public showing is minimized. 
What we have in this book is an account of 
what has been perfected in six years of trial in 
. city school system where the purpose has been 
not to give a few likely children the opportunity 
to present plays but to call to the aid of educat- 
ing everybody a unique and very human activ- 
ity. Play-giving has been rescued from the 
error into which school athletics has fallen—a 
few players for show, all others mere applaud- 
ers. There is here discussed what creative dra- 
maties contributes to education, getting and 
keeping the proper attitude, dramatizing worth- 
while ideas, points for different school grades, 
Winifred Ward, ‘‘Creative Dramatics for 


Upper Elementary Grades and for the Junior High 
School.’? D. Appleton and Company, New York. 


304 pp. $2.25. 
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assembly programs, costumes, stage equipment, 
play lists and samples of children’s work. A 
serious educational treatise it is, enlivened by 
concrete instances and illustrated with 
handsome pictures. 


You have come through a pretty stiff lot of 


very 


reading if you have followed so far as this. 
Refresh yourself by dropping or climbing into 
poetry. 


WE STILL HAVE VERSE 

D. C. Hearn anp CoMPANy continue adding 
to their handy little green books in the Golden 
Key literature series which is published on the 
plan of drafting high-school teachers of English 
for the service of giving standard works the 
notes, projects and questions which up-to-date 
The 
“Sir Roger de Coverley,” “Ancient 
Nickleby,” “Tale of 
Marner,” “Traveller,” “Deserted Vil- 
lage,” “Life of Goldsmith,” “Select Minor 
Poems of Milton” and “Lady of the Lake.” The 
One of the 


newer volumes is a junior high school book of 


pedagogy requires. latest additions are 


, 


Mariner,” 


“Nicholas Two Cities,” 


“Silas 


prices run from 48 cents to 96 cents. 
poetry. The selections are separated for the 
seventh, the eighth and the ninth grades of 
school. Besides your old favorites by Tennyson, 
Longfellow, Lowell, Whittier, Moore, 
Byron and Bryant, there are verses from Whit- 


Burns, 


man, Bjornson, Carlyle, Sam Foss, Eddie Guest, 
Richard Le Gallienne, Masefield, Allan Seeger 
and Sara Teasdale—more than 150 poems in all. 
Within each grade the editors, who are masters 
in the Quincy District schools, Boston, have 
assembled the selection according to lyric, nar- 
rative and patriotic flavor. 

More poetry, romance, adventure and charm 


are coming. Go with hearty David Fairchild. 


A BUOYANT BOTANIST 

Every now and then you find some likable 
boy who is really interested in botany. He 
ought to be encouraged. The future of America 
within a very few years is sure to be advantaged 
by the increase of foods, industrial products 
and beautiful trees and flowers given us by the 
students of plant life. The office of foreign 
plant introduction of the U. S. Department of 

8 Frederick Guindon and John O’Keefe, ‘‘ Junior 


High School Poetry.’’ D.C. Heath and Company, 
Boston. 386 pp. 96 cents. 
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Agriculture presents an interesting topic for 


almost any school boy to investigate. Its service 


is closely identified with the civie instruction 


you are working to widen in your school. One 


of the most is hand- 


interesting features of it 


some David Fairchild, who was born on the 


campus of one of our first state agricultural 


colleges, at Lansing, Michigan. His father be- 
came president of the Kansas State Agricul- 
tural College in Manhattan, where young Dave 
is still remembered as a born botanist. From 
the age of twenty-four to now he has tramped 
the woods and fields of the world, hunting for 
His latest book® is 


a fascinating tale of travel, adventure, science 


plants for his native land. 


and publie service, covering experiences in 


Panama, Sweden, England, Holland, Belgium, 
France, Switzerland, Algeria, Morocco, the 
Canaries, the Balearics, Italy, Ceylon, Sumatra, 
When I tell you that I, 


who from the eclassificatory dulness of my four- 


Java and elsewhere. 


teen weeks of Dr. Steele’s text-book have been 
bored by the thought of botany for fifty years, 
have read with enjoyment the more than five 
hundred pages of this book you are safe in con- 
cluding that it should be put into your school 
library and recommended to any one whose in- 
terest in botany you want to encourage. It has 
over fifteen hundred pictures selected by some 
one with a keen sense of what an interesting and 
beautiful photograph is. The places and people 
visited are described with a quaint personal 


that is London 


touch decidedly engaging. 
policemen, Dutch professors, African boys, self- 
exiled merchants, devoted scientists, clever cooks, 
live in its pages. 

And, lastly, I give you a mind-expanding 
work full of modern facts of the sort everybody 


wants to know. 


INTERNATIONAL UNDERSTANDING 
THROUGH THE NEW GEOG- 
RAPHY 
Tue title of Messrs. 
book,’® “Nations as Neighbors,” 


Packard and Sinnot’s 
gives a good 
idea of its purpose but not of its extent. It 

® David Fairchild, ‘‘Exploring for Plants.’’ 
The Macmillan Company, New York. 591 pp. 
$5.00. 
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covers the whole world as it is now, since the 
Duluth, Irak, Antofagasta and all. School 


is unable and ought not to deceive itself with 


ul 


war 


the idea that our nation can isolate itself, say 
these writers. The United States must play an 


increasingly important part in world affairs 
It is necessary that our citizens shall be enabled 
to take intelligent action on all questions per- 
taining to relations with other nations. An 
enlightened publie opinion can come only as 
each citizen thinks for himself and is not stocked 
with ill-reasoned opinions taken from a hurried 
editorial writer or a jingo politician. To pro 
mote such citizenship and to help in the develop 
ment of higher national ideals are the declared 
motives of the two writers. To correct the lack 
of relation of American history to European 
affairs, to balance overemphasis on the accom- 
plishments of our country, to recall the benefits 
we are receiving from other nations of the 
world, to widen a narrow, conceited nationalism 
until it gets its proper recognition as a strong 
force in the mutual understanding and helpful- 
ness of peoples are aims the book employs. As 
a geography the work has the merit of handsome 
and richly educative maps, a wealth of pictures 
and a form, treatment and content that will 
make it hard for the boy who studies it at home 
to get it away from father. As a text in eco- 
nomics it has the advantage of direct appeal 
to a wide American interest. As a provoker of 
thinking it is richly equipped with questions, 
They penetrate even 
titles The two 


New Englanders who make the book, Professor 


problems and projects. 
into the of the illustrations. 
Packard, head geographer of the Boston Teach- 
ers College, and Professor Sinnot, chief of the 
department of geography, Bridgewater Normal 
School, bring the world of 1930 into the school. 
How such a wealth of material can be offered 
for such a moderate selling price is a mystery. 
Apparently we have here a pair of devoted and 
talented Their repeated stress 
upon the part men and women of different racial 


missionaries. 


origins are playing in building our nation makes 
for a broad and grateful patriotism. 

10 Leonard O. Packard and Charles P. Sinnot, 
‘*Nations as Neighbors.’’ The Macmillan Com- 
pany, New York. 671 pp. $1.92. 











